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Major Reginald Hargreaves, 
British Army, Retired 


Will you tell me, Master Shallow, how to choose a man? 
Care I for the limb, the thews, the stature, bulk, and big assemblance 


of a man! Give me the spirit. ... 


More ink has been spilled on the 
subject of leadership than on any other 
aspect of the over-all military problem, 
with the possible exception of discipline 
the prime purpose of which is to 
process the raw material with which lead- 
ership has to work. 

Discipline must come first since it is the 
cornerstone upon which all the rest of 
the edifice is erected. Without discipline a 
horde of armed men is no more a fighting 
force than a heap of building materials 
is a house. It is nothing but a mob that 
may well panic and scatter at the first 
show of controlled but determined oppo- 
sition. Under discipline’s firm hand that 
selfsame body of men would constitute an 
organic whole, a fine-tempered weapon 
that leadership could wield with complete 
confidence in its strength and durability 


—Shakespeare 


as in its response to all the demands that 
could be made upon it. 

Discipline is the ingrained habit of spir- 
itual obedience which enables men to over- 
come the natural instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and to subdue the individual will to 
that of superior authority, for the com- 
mon good. Once it has been inculcated, 
leadership can get to work both to polish 
and to refine it and then turn it to con- 
structive military purpose. Without lead- 
ership, discipline is negative; with it, it 
is active, dynamic, and capable of achiev- 
ing the seemingly impossible. 

In any community the tendency is for 
the mass to stand back and wait for some- 
body to give it a lead. In the close-knit, 
corporate entity which constitutes a mil- 
itary formation leadership is the vital 
spark, the “ignition” that starts up the 


Knowledge, perception, self-confidence, initiative—a would-be leader 
can possess all of these essential leadership attributes in generous 
proportion and yet fail in the task of direction if he lacks personality 
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whole mechanism and keeps it “ticking 
over” in smooth, purposeful motion. 


Leaders, it has been said, are born, not 
made. Yet given the smallest fundamental 
capacity for leadership however la- 
tent it may be, then training, op- 
portunity, and encouragement will bring 
it to the fore until it can safely be left 
to rely upon its own maturity. But the 
root of the matter, the real “fire in the 
belly,” must be there in the first instance. 
You cannot fake the quality of leadership; 
and it has to be recognized and accepted 
that there are fewer individuals with lead- 
ership potential than men who can be re- 
lied upon to follow faithfully if they are 
purposefully given the lead. 

In a military sense leadership is impos- 
sible without knowledge. From the fight- 
ing man’s point of view the acquisition of 
the fundamental elements of know-how is 
best achieved by following the recommen- 
dation so often given by the Duke of Wel- 
lington. “The first thing,” he never ceased 
to emphasize, “is to know the duties of 
a regimental officer. It is the foundation 
of all military knowledge.” That is as true 
today as when the Iron Duke laid down the 
rule. It is more so, if possible, since the 
widespread dispersal implicit in such bat- 
tle fighting as the future may bring, with 
its emphasis on movement over a wide- 
ranging theater of operations, will leave 
the responsibility for securing victory 
more and more in the hands of the regi- 
mental officers, and to the juniors at that. 
What was said of the 1914-18 campaign 
on the Western Front, that it was “a 
subaltern’s war,” will be more than ever 
true of any conventional conflict that the 





Major Reginald Hargreaves, British 
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merous military topics for publications 
throughout the world. A frequent contrib- 
utor to the MILITARY REVIEW, his most 
recent article, “The Road to Waterloo— 
A Study in Logistics,” appeared in the 
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future may inflict upon us, as of the 
“broken-backed” aftermath of any total 
nuclear war. 
Moral Integrity 

In selecting the officer material to cope 
with the diverse nature of this as of any 
other type of warfare, it should always 
be borne firmly in mind that the first es- 
sential in a military leader, of whatever 
rank, is that he should be worthy of his 
calling—service in the armed forces that 
exist to preserve his country’s freedom. 
There are some men of such pitifully poor 
spiritual quality that they just are not 
good enough for so exacting but exalted 
a responsibility. Poverty of character may 
not be so shameful a thing as treachery, 
but it fulfills most of treachery’s functions. 

Absolute moral integrity, then, is the 
only foundation upon which the other 
qualities required in a leader can be built 
into an organic whole. To begin with, 
integrity is the most reliable breeding 
ground for courage, and “unless a man 
have that virtue, he has no security for 
preserving any other.” Moreover, to be 
successful in war a man must internally 
be at peace with himself; and that he will 
never be unless he can look himself in the 
face without morally blenching. Integrity 
is the stuff out of which character is built, 
and Von Schlieffen had the truth of it 
when he affirmed that, “In a military 
leader character is more important than 
anything else’—if only by virtue of the 
fact that its presence is so quickly recog- 
nized and its absence so swiftly felt. 

Integrity, and an inborn aptitude for 
the profession of arms—these are the at- 
tributes the individual must bring to the 
way of life he has chosen. They consti- 
tute the “heap of building materials” with- 
out which training—which is only a syn- 
onym for carefully simulated experience 
—has nothing worthwhile on which to set 
to work. 

At the outset it is essential that the 
would-be learner should assimilate the rou- 
tine by which the military organization is 
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motivated and controlled. To master and, 
at the same time, to submit to a carefully 
worked out routine encourages the habit 
of regularity and increases the capacity 
for paying close attention to essential de- 
tail. It inculeates the spirit of subordina- 
tion without which the chain of command 
would break down into the anarchy of a 
golf club committee made up of waspishly 
antagonistic members of opposite sexes. 

Routine is governed by regulations, and 
regulations exist, primarily, for the pur- 
pose of keeping everyone on the rails, to 
ensure that no one leaves the known track, 
and to make certain that all ups and 
downs are taken at the right gradient. 
Moreover, in another context, they plot a 
navigable course through the choppy, 
treacherous seas of administration; a 
highly important element in the military 
organization with whose ramifications the 
young officer cannot familiarize himself 
too speedily. Any delay in getting on top 
of regulations results in their getting on 
top of him, draining the leadership poten- 
tial out of him until he becomes little more 
than a sort of weird civil servant in 
uniform. 

It should not take the quick-witted long, 
however, to appreciate that regulations 
—however rigid they may appear on pa- 
per—when it comes to action call for ex- 
tremely flexible interpretation. However 
comprehensive they may appear to be, reg- 
ulations cannot be expected to cover every 
contingency. In any case, they should serve 
as an incentive to, rather than as a sub- 
stitute for, personal thought and initia- 
tive. In effect, they are a guide to the wise 
and a law only to the foolish. 


Cultivate Perception 

This is particularly true in regard to 
field training. Regulations lay down cer- 
tain broad, cut-and-dried principles. They 
cannot hope to cover every conceivable 
eventuality to which warfare can give 
rise. If a situation develops for which it 
appears that no exact countermove has 


been legislated, the junior should be en- 
couraged to devise his own solution on the 
spot—and get on with the task of carry- 
ing it out without interference. Never 
mind if he makes mistakes; they can be 
rectified. The man who never makes mis- 
takes seldom makes anything else. 

In all probability the individual who has 
“pulled a boner” will himself have seen 
where he went wrong, which is the best 
way of ensuring that a similar error will 
not be made next time. Training is a 
process designed to cultivate the faculty 
of perception. Once the embryo leader has 
acquired the ability to perceive what should 
be done, he can set about ensuring that it 
is done—in short, proceed from perception 
to action. And in this particular it is as 
well to bear in mind that a man of rea- 
sonably alert intelligence learns 20 per- 
cent of what he hears, 50 percent of what 
he sees, and up to 90 percent of what 
he does. 

The senior itching to interfere should 
try to realize that premature intervention 
defeats the very purpose for which train- 
ing is devised. In any case, when generals 
start commanding platoons, heaven help 
the generals and the platoons! 

The faculty of perception cannot be cul- 
tivated too assiduously. Unless you can 
see what ought to be done, all the organi- 
zational ability, all the guts, all the power 
to spark others into action, go for nothing. 
Indeed, impulsive action based upon an 
inaccurate evaluation of the situation puts 
a premium on disaster. In warfare, above 
all else, there is nothing more dangerous 
than active ignorance, and ability mis- 
directed is even more fatal than igno- 
rance itself. Perception, the ability to make 
up the mind swiftly and correctly-as to 
what should and must be done, is the first 
and most vital stage in finding the solu- 
tion to the immediate military problem. 
The less promising alternatives have been 
rejected, the best way to set about what 
has to be accomplished has been rapidly 
worked out, the enemy’s most likely reac- 
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tions envisaged and provided against, the 
surest means of “puttying up” in the event 
of mishap have been taken into full con- 
sideration, and the moment for action has 
arrived. 

From knowing to doing is always a 
leap, but the jump is never possible from 
not knowing, only from knowing. Based 
upon know-how, initiative takes over— 
initiative which is the faculty of taking 
hold, a faculty based upon knowledge and 
sturdy self-confidence. 

To ascertain if self-confidence has germi- 
nated to bring to life the knowledge aca- 
demically acquired, there is one simple but 
infallible test—send the young officer and 
the formation he commands on detachment 
duty. On receiving the assignment the in- 
stinctive response of the lesser man will 
be, “Oh Lord! I shall be out of touch!” The 
individual with real leadership quality 
will as spontaneously exult, “Thank God! 
I shall be on my own!” 


Personality 


Knowledge, perception, self-confidence, 
initiative—are these enough to qualify a 
man for the role of leader? That is a query 
to which only one valid answer can be 
returned. A would-be. leader can have all 
these attributes in generous proportion 
and yet fail utterly in the task of direc- 
tion if he lacks that intangible something 
that we conjure up when we speak of per- 
sonality. For it is only through the mag- 
netism of his personality that a man can 
inspire others to yield readily and con- 
structively to his powers of leadership. 

Once again we hark back to character, 
of which personality is the active and un- 
mistakable expression. In the close corpo- 
rate life of a fighting organization, it is 
impossible to bluff about personality. How- 
ever hard a man may try to veneer him- 
self or put over certain carefully worked- 
up aspects of himself, the shallowness of 
the pretension will soon be exposed, and 
the individual’s real character will stand 
revealed “warts and all.” 
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Real personality, on the other hand, re. 
quires no effort of dramatization. If it 
exists, it is quite impossible to ignore it 
or to remain impervious to its impact. 

As often as not, attempts on an indi- 
vidual’s part to persuade others that he 
is something other, something more, than 
he really is, are motivated by a wrong- 
headed desire to attain popularity. Popu- 
larity won at the price of truckling, back- 
slapping, favoritism, and the relaxation 
of discipline—the type of popularity ac- 
corded the cheap, vote-cadging politician 
—is not worth the effort it costs. It has no 
real substance, and it is won only at the 
expense of respect. When the chips are 
down, men will not readily follow an in- 
dividual they do not respect and cannot, 
therefore, trust. The man in the ranks 
is not a fool and it does not take him long 
to differentiate between the real leader 
whose aim in war is to win the confidence 
of his followers, and the phony, posturing 
individual who angles for a purely mere- 
tricious popularity. 

Equally, there is no need for the would- 
be leader to set out to demonstrate how 
tough he is. That, too, will emerge, with- 
out any need to dramatize his toughness 
by a display of overanxious masculinity. 
A panting desire to be known as a verita- 
ble he-man usually is based upon a pecul- 
iarly infantile urge to be absolved from 
the charge of being a sissy. In the field 
an unkempt head and an unshaven chin 
are no guarantee of superior military 
quality. On the contrary, they merely de- 
note that the high standard of hygiene 
and turnout which should be the service- 
man’s aim in all conceivable conditions has 
weakly yielded place to an erroneous con- 
cept of what goes to make a man tough. 
There is more to manliness than the exhi- 
bitionist exposure of a hairy chest and a 
ready welcome for avoidable squalor. A 
fighting man’s outward appearance is 4 
sure indication of his: internal state of 
discipline. As General Patton once per- 
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tinently queried, “Who ever saw a dirty 
soldier with an honor medal?” 

Fundamentally, an army exists to ad- 
vance by force, or the threat of force, civil 
policies that cannot be furthered by civil 
means. It is a strange paradox that a vast 
immorality such as present-day interna- 
tional strife can only be carried to a suc- 
cessful issue by men of the highest moral 
principle—which backtracks again to the 
question of integrity. If the needful in- 
tegrity is there, there is little need to 
worry about morale, for morale is largely 
a question of concentrating all your fac- 
ulties on the job; a thing which integrity 
has already counseled. Concentration on 
the job in hand, moreover, is a wonderful 
help in keeping cool and imperturbable, 
whatever the circumstances. And it is a 
prime obligation of the fighting man to 
keep calm: the composure of an army re- 
flects the just ire of the nation it repre- 
sents. 

Calmness under fire is more readily 
maintained, of course, by those who have 
already experienced the sensation of be- 
ing “shot over.” Experience in this partic- 
ular is begotten by time, but time and 
experience are warfare’s most expensive 
commodities. That is where the man whose 
natural aptitude for leadership has been 
fostered by careful training proves of such 
incalculable value. For he has learned to 
anticipate experience and to short circuit 
time. Furthermore, in the military orbit 
he is enormously favored by the fact that 
between the leader and the led there is 
always the interplay of duty. 


Action as Example 


It is the business of the fighting man 
to dare; it is the business of his leaders 
to see to it that he does dare. Thus the 
true leader’s cry must always be “Follow 
me!” With duty as a foundation, action 
in the form of example is not only a 
means of exerting mental stimulus on 
others, but of galvanizing them into phys- 
ical emulation. Henry of Navarre _ in- 
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structed his troops to “Rally on the white 
plume in my helmet, which you will al- 
ways find in front.” The fabled Duke of 
Plazo-Toro who “lead his regiment from 
behind” because “he found it less exciting” 
scarcely offers an example to be followed 
outside the realm of comic opera. 

When the fight is over the true leader 
will not need reminding that if his head 
belongs to his job, his heart belongs to 
his men. A personal word of praise in the 
aftermath of victory—or the successful 
aversion of defeat—will do more to en- 
hearten the battle-weary than all the offi- 
cial citations ever penned. By the same 
token, he should always keep an eye alert 
for leadership potential among his subor- 
dinates and encourage it by all means in 
his power. 

In warfare persistence is nine-tenths of 
the battle; yet weariness undermines mo- 
rale and saps the combative spirit more 
surely than any other factor with which 
the fighting man has to contend. It is 
when battle fatigue has supervened that 
true leadership can pour its vitality into 
the flagging and exhausted until reanima- 
tion renders the inert once more formi- 
dable. 

In war men count more than machines, 
and the man more than men. 

Nelson once observed that “the boldest 
measures are often the safest”; and while 
opportunism is dangerous in strategy, it 
can often prove extremely rewarding in 
tactics. The troop leader tempted to essay 
some bold, opportunist, and unorthodox 
stroke, can scarcely go far wrong if he 
bears firmly in mind that the real art of 
war is to adapt its principles to the par- 
ticular enemy with whom he has to con- 
tend and the nature of the country in 
which he is operating. 7 

Finally, it often will be found that a 
last ounce of optimism will serve to turn 
the trick when, without it, the most up- 
to-date material means might fail. 

So far, only the problems of the troop 
leader—the man “out in front”—have 
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been taken into consideration. But what of 
those higher up the scale—the men on 
whose guidance and faculty of inspiring 
their troops with confidence and the will 
to victory the outcome of a fight must 
basically depend? 

Provided that the principle of selection 
is in operation to counterbalance the in- 
discrimination inevitably attendant on au- 
tomatic promotion by seniority, it can be 
taken as axiomatic that a man does not 
reach the higher ranks without having 
given more than a glimpse of those quali- 
ties which are essential for the exercise 
of superior command. Admittedly, in “the 
piping times of peace” it takes an acute 
and penetrating eye to differentiate be- 
tween a real, honest-to-God soldier and 
what can best be termed a carefully con- 
trived military man—or perhaps manikin 
would be the more appropriate term. 

Such individuals are very acutely aware 
of which side of their bread is buttered. 
In their younger days they contrive to 
get on the right side of their seniors; in 
later years they are at pains to win the 
approval of the politicians. They are cool, 
smooth, methodical, secretive, calculating, 
and somehow extraordinarily artificial. 
Fortunately, the real soldier usually can 
see through them; and warfare itself 
speedily reveals how very little there is 
behind the impressive, carefully built-up 
facade. The thing to hope for is that they 
betray themselves before they have time 
to wreak too much mischief. 

To those with the responsibility for di- 
recting a country’s organization for de- 
fense, the primary trouble is that those 
who proved themselves and reached the 
top in the most recent war usually are 
“on the shelf” by the time the next con- 
flict looms up as a lively possibility. And 
of those who will have taken their places, 
few will have undergone the actual ex- 
perience of commanding a larger forma- 
tion than a brigade or regiment. A man 
may make an admirable spoke in the wheel 
and fail completely to function as the hub. 
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What, then, are the qualities and attri- 
butes in the men to be entrusted with the 
responsibilities of high command? 


Master System of Logistics 


In his analysis of what goes to make the 
ideal leader-commander, Socrates laid it 
down as a first requirement that “A gen- 
eral must know how to get his men their 
rations and every other kind of store 
needed for war.” In modern parlance that 
can be translated as meaning that above 
all things the senior commander must 
have mastered the system of logistics by 
which his forces are maintained and acti- 
vated. If this apothegm were true in 406 
B. C., how much more cogently must it 
apply in these days of infinitely more com- 
plicated war apparatus and the far more 
numerous attendant services that have 
come into existence for its operation and 
maintenance? 

Nonetheless it is fatal for a general to 
become obsessed with the tremendous 
range of hardware at his disposal. It is 
still absolutely unchallengeable that “man 
is the first weapon of combat.” Moreover, 
the wise commander will have recognized 
early that sound tactics are based upon 
the correct relation between weapons, 
never upon the power of a single weapon, 
or on the effect of that weapon produced 
in bulk. (When David had brought Goliath 
low with the pebbles from his sling [ar- 
tillery] he turned to his sword [the per- 
sonal weapon] to finish him off.) 

Yet a thorough grasp of administration 
and logistics, as of the functions of all 
the weapons in his elaborate armory, is 
of little use to a general unless he is 
endowed with a robustness of mind and 
spirit high above the normal, a resilience 
that scarcely admits of the possibility of 
a breaking strain. In all senses of the 
term he has got to be tough—tough with 
himself; tough with subordinates who fail 
to live up to the high standard he de- 
mands of them. Robustness, indeed, was 
the attribute that Field Marshal Lord 
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Wavell rated as the first essential in a 
senior commander; robustness of moral 
fiber that remains unperturbed in mo- 
ments of setback, and cannily forward- 
looking in the immediate hour of victory. 

Only such a man can insist on nothing 
less than their best and utmost from those 
who serve under him, for that is what he 
himself is always prepared to contribute. 
Only such a man can insist on an all-out 
effort and exemplary discipline at all 
times, from the highest to the lowest, since 
he himself is the exemplar of all that is 
meant by discipline and thrusting hard 
into the collar. Subordinates soon catch 
the tone of the man set in authority over 
them. The rank and file have no real re- 
sentment of a hard disciplinary code so 
long as it is administered fairly and rea- 
sonably and sufficient pains have been 
taken to make the reason for it plain to 
them. 

War always brings to light the misfits, 
especially at its outset, when combat on 
the ground in face of the enemy so speed- 
ily exposes the hollow theorist and the 
cafeteria doctrinaire. In ridding himself of 
such bargain-basement Hannibals the sen- 
ior commander cannot be too ruthless; 
they constitute the running ulcer that can 
drain the quality of the dynamic out of 
a fighting force almost overnight. And war 
—successful war—is not doctrinaire but 
dynamic in the fullest sense of the term. 

By the same token, the commanding 
general must never let his personality be 
overshadowed or his decisions deflected by 
his staff. Its members exist to advise, to 
furnish intelligence, to circulate the com- 
mander’s orders, and take all and every 
means to ensure that those selfsame or- 
ders are carried out faithfully. But it is 
not their business to arrive at his decisions 
for him; those are the commander’s own 
Personal responsibilities. Once taken he 
must abide by them through thick and 
thin. The man who shilly-shallies is lost. 
Even an indifferent plan, if unhesitantly 
pursued with real thrust and energy, is 
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better than a series of half-hearted, un- 
correlated improvisations. “In every bat- 
tle,’ Ulysses Grant once pronounced, 
“there comes a time when both sides con- 
sider themselves beaten; then he who con- 
tinues to attack wins.” 

It is widely known, of course, that if 
a leader clings to a plan and forces it 
through until it is crowned with success, 
he is applauded for having shown com- 
mendable inflexibility of purpose. On the 
other hand, if by any evil chance his 
plan should go awry, he must learn philo- 
sophically to bear with the accusation of 
having exhibited the most reprehensible 
obstinacy and lack of imagination. That 
is just one more of the senior command- 
er’s occupational hazards! 


Retain Initiative 

Perhaps the higher commander’s most 
difficult task is to strike the balance be- 
tween flexibility and resolution. That calls 
for exceptional objectivity and a remark- 
ably clear conception of what is, and what 
is not, possible with the means available. 
Battles are admirably fought when every- 
thing is over. If they can be fought out 
in the commander’s mind before he com- 
mits his troops to action, if he has evolved 
a master plan and thereafter is possessed 
of the will to impose his battle on the en- 
emy, rather than consent to fight the one 
his opponent has designed for him, then 
victory should be well within his grasp. 
Having earlier weighed and legislated for 
his own difficulties, he is free to exploit 
those under which he scents his adversary 
to be laboring; to attack, attack, and 
again attack, even when he is on the 
defensive; that is, to retain the initiative. 
“Prepare with caution; strike like light- 
ning,” was thé guiding principle of Fred- 
erick the Great; “strategy is forethought; 
the essence of tactics is speed and sur- 
prise.” 

In these days, when the distinction be- 
tween strategy and politics diminishes as 
the point of view is raised, until at the 
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summit true politics and strategy are as 
one, much more is demanded of a military 
leader than the ability to win battles. So 
many are the facets with which he must 
confront the world that “a general today 
must be a diplomat, a politician, an in- 
dustrial manager, a transportation tsar, 
a publicity expert—all these things as 
well as a strategist and statesman.” 
Yet when the chips are down and he 
faces an enemy on the field of battle, pro- 
found knowledge of humanity (the raw 
material of his calling), that combination 
of intellect, heart, and resolution which 
crystallizes into character, commonsense, 
experience, mastery of his materiel, per- 
ception, initiative, the fighting spirit and 
the will to win—if a commander is en- 
dowed with these attributes, there is only 
one more element required to render him 
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truly formidable. That is the almost un- 
classifiable quality which the Germans 
term fingerspitzengefiihl—a flair, an in- 
tuition, a sixth sense for fighting, a quick- 
ening touch such as gardeners refer to 
when they speak of a man as having been 
blessed with “green fingers.” 

And luck? 

When a military man was recommended 
to him for command, Cardinal Mazarin 
was always careful to inquire, “Is he 
lucky?” And whether such a thing as 
luck does or does not exist is immaterial. 
If troops believe their commander to be 
lucky, they will go into action with just 
that extra little bit of assurance that will 
put a premium on their coming out of the 
fight victorious. 

The first ounce of optimism is equally 
as valuable as the last! 





When we look at the prospective battlefield of today, we see a vastly dif- 
ferent picture than we did in World War II or Korea. But as different as this 
picture may seem, we should not let it warp our perspective—as there is no 
change in the character of what combat demands of men... .I am referring 
to initiative, stamina, integrity, courage, and perseverance. Soldierly char- 
acteristics which are timeless and when added to a motivation for service 


help to create outstanding officers. 


General Bruce C. Clarke 
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LOGISTICAL MOBILITY IN A NUCLEAR WAR 


Captain Charles K. Nichols, Infantry 
United States Army Ordnance Arsenal, Picatinny 


Th we origins of our logistical support 
system go back as far as the field trains 
and magazines of Gustavus Adolphus in 
the Thirty Years’ War of the 17th century. 
In effect, it is the “bucket brigade” method 
of support. The responsibility for logistic 
support begins first with agencies within 
the Zone of Interior, passing next to com- 
manders within the communications zones, 
and ultimately passing to the field army 
commander. 

In speaking of the nuclear battlefield, 
almost all authorities emphasize greater 
dispersion and mobility than we have 
experienced in previous wars. In mobile 
warfare the logistic support system can 
work successfully only if it can adjust 
rapidly to the advances, displacements, 
and requirements of the field army. 


Rates of Advance 


Some of the mobile campaigns of World 
War II offer a point of departure for 
estimating the degree of mobility we can 
anticipate in future wars. Table 1 lists 
some typical rates of advance. 

An advance of 44 miles a day by a field 
army appears to have been the upper limit 
for any significant period of time. This 
occurred occasionally during the desert 
campaigns of the British 8th Army. Ex- 
cept for individual division actions, rates 
of advance of field armies in Europe were 
generally lower. There are many reasons 
why desert warfare was more mobile. 
Among them are the weather and terrain 


which created fewer obstacles to vehicular 
movement. In the case of the 8th Army, 
a sea supply route was available through- 
out its westward advance which reduced 
the demands placed on an extended land 
line of communications from Egypt. 

Even mountainous terrain does not pre- 
clude mobile warfare. In 1941 German 
mechanized and motorized formations ad- 
vanced 360 miles through the Balkans 
into Greece at an average rate of 18 miles 
per day. 

It is difficult to predict with any assur- 
ance the mobility conditions of a future 
nuclear war. If such a war were to occur 
soon, we might assume that field armies 
would move at rates comparable to the 
upper ranges of field armies in World War 
II—say, 50 miles per day. This is because 
present-day vehicles do not differ greatly 
from those of 20 years ago. It is true that 
improvements are being made and that a 
greater emphasis is being placed on the 
development of vehicles with cross-country 
mobility. However, in a war in the near 
future, we would use initially the trans- 
portation already available. 

Whatever the displacements of the field 
army, the advance section will find it nec- 
essary to respond accordingly in order 
to deliver supplies properly to the support- 
ed commands. A further complication is 
that field commanders desire to have avail- 
able reserve stocks to ensure against dis- 
ruption of lines of communication and to 
permit offensive operations. Current doc- 


The logistic support system will work successfully only if it can re- 
spond rapidly to the advances and requirements of the field army. Its 
own organization must make sparing use of men as well as materiel 
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Rates of Advance in Campaigns 
Characterized by Mobility—World War II 
Part I—US Army in Europe 
Average Rate 
Army ___ Dates 7 Distance of Advance _ 
3d Army 1-31 Aug 1944 416 miles 14 miles/day 
3d Army 1-30 Sep 1944 172 miles 6 miles/day 
3d Army 1-30 Apr 1945 407 miles 14 miles/day 
1st Army 25 Jul-12 Sep 375 miles 8 miles/day 
1944 
Part II—British 8th Army in Africa 
Average Rate 
___ Phase ____—_—CdDates— ___ Distance of Advance _ 
El Alamein to Tobruk 3-13 Nov 1942 435 miles 44 miles/day 
Bengasi to Tripoli 20 Nov 1942- 980 miles 15 miles/day 
23 Jan 1943 
Tobruk to Bengasi 13-20 Nov 1942 305 miles 44 miles/day 
Tripoli to Sfax 24 Jan-10 Apr 305 miles 4 miles/day 
1943 
Sfax to Tunis 10-20 Apr 1943 170 miles 17 miles/day 
El Alamein to Tunis 3 Nov 1942- 1,890 miles 11 miles/day 
20 Apr 1943 
Part I1I—German Army Operations 
Average Rate 
___— Area __ — om Distance of Advance 
Poland: Brest Litovsk 1939 250 miles 22 miles/day 
Balkans: Athens 1941 360 miles 18 miles/day 
Libya: Salim 1941 300 miles 30 miles/day 








Table 1. 


trine holds that up to 15 days of supply 
should be maintained in the advance sec- 
tion. 
Vehicle Requirements 

Based on current planning figures for 
required tonnages of all classes of supply 
for support of a field army, Figure 1 
shows the vehicle requirements to displace 
advance section depots containing 15 days 
of supply under various conditions of 
movement. Figure 2 modifies the situation 
by the use of pipeline delivery of Class 
III supplies. The variable “days to com- 
plete displacement,” when associated with 
the distance the depot is displaced, is a 


measure of the “mobility” of the advance 
section. Perhaps more significant than 
the quantitative values shown on Figures 
1 and 2 is the relationship itself. 


Number of trucks 1 


required days to complete 
displacement 
This means that a commander may pay 
dearly in transportation to achieve any 
great increase in mobility. This is true 
regardless of the tonnage we assume to be 
required to supply a field army. As long 
as reserve stocks must be held in the ad- 
vance section and displaced when the field 
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Figure 1. 
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army displaces, the same relationship 
holds if we consider rail cars or aircraft 
as the means of transportation. 

It also means that, with a fixed amount 
of transportation, the only way to increase 
the mobility of the advance section depots 
is to reduce the number of days of supply 
stocked. The supply difficulties experienced 
by the 1st and 8d US Armies in the ad- 
vance across Europe in World War II 
indicate that this rather simple relation- 
ship may have been unnoticed in the pre- 
invasion planning. 


Comparison 

In contrast, Figure 3 shows the inter- 
sectional transportation requirement for 
a theater army logistical command to 
forward the field army’s daily require- 
ments. In this case the amount required 
is directly proportional to the distance 
over which supply must be accomplished. 
Comparison of this information with the 
data in Figure 2 illustrates the magni- 
tude of the advance section mobility prob- 
lem. 

The theater army logistical command 
(TALOG) can support the field army over 
a distance of 420 miles with the same 
amount of transportation that the advance 
section would require (in addition to 
pipeline capacity) to displace 15 days of 
supply 50 miles in two days. To displace 
100 miles in two days the advance sec- 
tion would require 7,400 five-ton trucks, 
while the TALOG would require only 
4500 five-ton trucks for daily resupply 





Captain Charles K. Nichols is assigned 
to the United States Army Ordnance Ar- 
senal, Picatinny, Dover, New Jersey. He 
was commissioned from Infantry Officers’ 
Candidate School in June 1945 in Aus- 
tralia, and received his B. S. degree in 
Mechanical Engineering from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1949. 
His assignments include duty at Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, Maryland; Fort Bliss, 
Texas; and with the 261st Ordnance De- 
tachment, in Japan. Captain Nichols was 
graduated from the Regular Course of the 
United States Army Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College in June 1960. 


of the field army over a 420-mile distance. 

To retain mobility in the advance sec- 
tion with minimum vehicular resources, 
stocks in the advance section must be 
held at austere levels. Department of the 
Army recognizes that “supply levels at 
various echelons within the theater can 
be reduced by increasing the speed of 
transmission .. . by speeding up the flow 
of supplies, and improving reliability of 
the distribution system.” Thus the levels 
of supply required in the advance section 
and, consequently, its mobility are directly 
related to the “order and shipping time” 
from the field army through the advance 
section to the base section of the communi- 
cations zone. 


Of course, all available means of trans- 
portation would be exploited in any thea- 
ter of operations. For example, if a single- 
track standard gauge rail line capable of 
forwarding 10 trains a day were available 
for displacing depot stocks, the vehicle 
requirements indicated in Figure 1 would 
be reduced one-half. Because the enemy 
easily can interdict rail lines of communi- 
cation, they should be relied on only when 
appropriate measures have been taken to 
ensure uninterrupted use. In a nuclear 
war this implies control of the air over 
the advance section area and successful 
interdiction of the enemy missile launch- 
ing capability. 

As for the future, the off-road land 
train offers great potential. These trains 
of either the towed trailer or all-wheel- 
powered version gain their advantage 
through independence of rail lines or spe- 
cific road nets. 


The advance section requirements under 
various conditions of field army mobility 
can be estimated. The standard train for 
this estimate consists of one control car 
and eight powered cargo cars with a rated 
capacity of 160 tons per train. Table 2 lists 
the number of trains required for 15 days 
of supply in the advance section. The 
numbers range from 101 to 688 trains 
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Figure 3. 
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depending on the degree of mobility re- 
quired. To provide one day of supply for 
a field army which is 100 percent mobile 
would require 52 such trains. 

A land vehicle system such as the off- 
road train presumably would simplify 
many aspects of our logistic support sys- 
tem. It also would give greater tactical 
freedom to the field commander. These 
benefits derive from increased mobility 
of the supporting advance section and its 
independence of conventional road nets. 
On the other hand, we can expect that 
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trated or stay-behind units by the Soviet 
Army against German supply installations 
and lines of communication greatly lim- 
ited German offensive operations. This was 
particularly notable in the Rzhev-Vyazma 
sector of Russia in January 1942. Today, 
with the advent of nuclear weapons and 
the increased potential for airborne and 
airmobile operations, the problems of ad- 
vance section logistical commanders have 
increased greatly. 

- One current approach is to relate re- 
quired mobility and dispersion to the vul- 





Trains to displace Advance Section Stocks 
(15 days’ supply) 
50 miles 

















100 miles 
Displacement With pipeline Without With pipeline Without 
time (days) for Class III pipeline for Class III pipeline 
1 303 412 465 638 
152 206 232 318 
101 130 155 212 


Note: Train makeup—one control car and eight powered cargo cars 
having a 20-ton payload each. 
(Total cargo capacity per train: 160 tons) 








Table 2. 


such vehicle systems would become targets 
for enemy interdiction. The system sacri- 
fices the dispersion inherent in many 
thousands of small capacity vehicles for 
the concentration of larger capacity, more 
efficient transporters having greater cross- 
country mobility. 


Enemy Reactions 

Another ramification to the problem 
of mobility is enemy reaction to supply 
operations. US Army doctrine holds that 
interdiction of the enemy’s support opera- 
tions and disruption of his lines of com- 
munications are objectives in offensive 
operations. We also credit the enemy with 
similar objectives. During World War II 
the effectiveness of partisans and infil- 


nerability of installations and acceptable 
degrees of risk. As an example, consider 
the mobility requirements of an advance 
section general depot based on certain 
assumed enemy reaction time. The depot 
complex stocks five days of supply for the 
field army. The commander may decide 
that if the enemy detected the location 
and size of the depot and reacted to de- 
stroy it with nuclear weapons or by 
ground operations, that the risk of losing 
more than 50 percent of the stocks was 
unacceptable. 


One solution is to make certain assump- 
tions about the enemy reaction time and 
displace the depot before he can act. Fig- 
ure 4 shows the solution to such a prob- 
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lem. In this particular situation Depot 
“A” can remain in position for only one 
and one-fourth days before displacing to 
location “B,” if no more than two and 
one-half days of supply are to be exposed 
at the end of the assumed enemy reaction 
time. If we credit the enemy with shorter 
reaction time, Depot “A” can remain in 
place a correspondingly shorter period of 
time. Figure 5 presents data which offers 
solutions to this problem for other assumed 
reaction times. 


Significantly, Figure 5 also shows that 
if we credit the enemy with a reaction time 
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its application would result in drastic 
reductions of theater stocks. Primarily, 
the bulk of the supplies would be in the 
“pipeline” and only small quantities would 
be stocked at specific locations. Such a 
system would enhance the mobility of the 
advance section, if only for the reason that 
the displacement of 15 days of supply 
for a field army requires a vast trans- 
portation effort by the advance section. 
If we lack the transportation capability 
to make the advance section stocks fully 
mobile, then we must disperse and employ 
combat power to protect against enemy 
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of 12 hours or less, the depot stocks must 
be either nearly 100 percent mobile and 
continuously moved, or we must use means 
other than mobility to reduce the risk 
to acceptable levels. This concept of nearly 
100 percent mobility is essentially the 
principle of “fluid dispersion” which has 
been studied by a number of Department 
of the Army agencies including the US 
Army Transportation Research and En- 
gineering Command. 

Advocates of this principle claim that 


Figure 4. 


interdiction. Dispersion of stocks can ad- 
versely affect the mobility of the advance 
section. 

Measured by field storage criteria, a 
depot containing balanced stocks of five 
days of supply for a field army requires 
an area with radius equivalent of approxi- 
mately 1,500 meters. Figure 6 depicts the 
radii necessary for acceptable risks of 
one-eighth, one-fourth, one-third, and one- 
half loss from the nuclear effects of stated 
yields. For example, to avoid the risk of 
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ADVANCE SECTION VULNERABILITY ANALYSIS—NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


DEPOT RADIUS VERSUS RISK YIELD FOR VARIOUS CONDITIONS OF DAMAGE 


ASSUMPTIONS: (1) DEPOT STOCKS FIVE DAYS OF SUPPLY FOR THE 
FIELD ARMY (ALL CLASSES OF SUPPLY) 


(2) VULNERABILITY CRITERIA FROM FIGURE 10.8, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY PAMPHLET 39-1 
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Figure 6. 


25 percent loss of the stocks in an advance 
section depot from a 500-kiloton weapon, 
a radius of more than 5.2 kilometers or 
an area greater than 85 square kilometers 
would be necessary. Conditions for other 
weapons and other degrees of risk can 
be readily obtained from Figure 6. 


Effects of Dispersion 


It it difficult to evaluate quantitatively 
the effect of dispersion on the over- 


all mobility of the advance section. In a 
specific situation, with known conditions 
of terrain and road net, it is possible to 
estimate some of the effects of dispersion 
on such factors as transportation require- 
ments. For example, assume that the ad- 
vance section depots are laid out in seven 
equally dispersed storage sites. For each 
kilometer of depot radius, vehicle require- 
ments increase as indicated in Table 3. 
For advance section depots with radii 
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equivalent of five to 10 kilometers or more, 
the increased requirement due to disper- 
sion can be appreciable. 


Conclusions 

Five factors have been discussed which 
influence the mobility of the advance sec- 
tion visualized in current US Army doc- 
trine. 

1. Rate of advance or displacement of 
the field army.—World War II records 
show that a rate of advance of 44 to 50 
miles per day was an upper limit for field 
armies for appreciable periods of time. 


forward daily resupply for the field army. 
Mobility of the advance section can be 
most easily achieved by reducing the sup- 
ply levels to minimum essentials. 

4. Depot occupation time versus enemy 
reaction time.—In order to protect stocks 
of supplies by mobility from enemy inter- 
diction, almost 100 percent mobility is re- 
quired if enemy reaction times of less 
than 12 hours are assumed. 

_ 5. Effects on transportation require- 
ments of dispersing depot stocks.—The 
increase in transportation requirements 
due to the dispersal of advance section 





Increase in Vehicle Requirement per Kilometer 
of Depot Radius (Apply to Figures 1 and 2) 





50-mile depot displacements: 
100-mile depot displacements: 





0.35 percent to 1.5 percent 
0.25 percent to 1 percent 








Table 3. 


It is suggested that this level be used as 
a starting point or lower limit in planning 
for any future war situation. However, 
this should be verified by studies to deter- 
mine the most probable rates. 

2. Vehicle requirements for advance 
section depot displacements.—The vehicle 
requirements for advance section depot 
displacements are inversely proportional 
to the displacement time. Consequently, 
high mobility (short displacement times) 
requires large increases in transportation 
resources. 

3. Comparison of intersectional trans- 
portation requirement of TALOG and the 
advance section requirement.—When the 
advance section is stocking 15 days of 
supply for the supported field army, its 
transportation requirement under condi- 
tions of mobile warfare greatly exceeds 
that of the TALOG for transportation to 


depot stocks can be accurately predicted 
only if a specific situation is considered. 
However, if a depot is assumed to have 
seven dispersed storage sites within its 
area, the requirement for transportation 
will increase from 0.25 percent to 1.5 per- 
cent for each kilometer of depot radius, de- 
pending on the road net and the distance 
the depot is to be displaced. 

An understanding of the foregoing 
considerations will assist in analyzing 
advance section mobility requirements and 
capabilities. Their application in connec- 
tion with staff planning problems will, 
perhaps, prevent us from repeating past 
mistakes. More importantly, understand- 
ing and application may lead to eventual 
reduction of advance section depot stocks, 
which offers the most direct way to in- 
crease mobility—a “must” on tomorrow’s 
battlefield. 














JAPAN'S 


LAST CIVIL WAR 


The Satsuma Rebellion 


of 1877 


Captain James H. Buck, /nfantry 


Ties Meiji Restoration of 1868 de- 
stroyed the external structure of a mili- 
tary feudalism which, for the most part, 
dominated Japan for six centuries. Pres- 
ervation of the Restoration required thor- 
ough and comprehensive reforms which 
imposed great sacrifices on many of the 
Japanese people. Paradoxically, the bur- 
den of sacrifice fell most grievously on the 
samurai* whose military prowess had 
made possible the Restoration. Ultimately, 
the Restoration destroyed their existence 
as a privileged social class. 

The social, military, economic, and 
political programs undertaken by the 
Meiji government caused discontent among 
most of the samurai, but the required sac- 


* Samurai, the class, or member of the class, of 
military retainers constituting the gentry or lesser 
nobility. 
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rifices were generally accepted, however 
reluctantly. Only among the samurai of 
the western clans did there exist the will 
and determination to resist, by force, the 
changes imposed from above by the new 
oligarchy. Futile, even desperate, resort 
to arms occurred in 1874 and 1876. In 
January 1877, only the archconservative 
Satsuma clan of Kyushu continued to 
exercise its historical autonomy, as it had 
done since the Restoration, under the spir- 
itual and temporal leadership of Saigo 
Takamori. 

Although Saigo and his followers had 
remained quiescent during earlier revolts 
in other parts of Kyushu and in 
Yamaguchi, the central government mis- 
trusted them and feared a military upris- 
ing in Saigo’s “state within a state.” To 


Unique among the great men of Japanese history, Saigo alone won the 
appellation of “Great.” He achieved lasting fame in Japan despite his 
leadership of the Satsuma rebellion which culminated in his death 
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weaken the military power of the samurai 
of Satsuma, the central government 
attempted unsuccessfully to remove mili- 
tary stores from Kagoshima. This act 
alone probably would not have sparked 
the rebellion; however, the threat here 
presented was aggravated by the dispatch, 
the month previous, of a number of spies 
from Tokyo to Kagoshima. 

Apprehended and interrogated, these 
spies represented, in the minds of the 
extremist followers of Saigo, the embodi- 
ment of a supposed conspiracy to assassi- 
nate the clan leaders, and to foment an 
uprising which would be followed by 
prompt and effective military suppression 
by the Tokyo government. Saigo suspected 
that by this means the oligarchy intended 
to erase forever the possibility of a 
Satsuma-led counter-Restoration insurrec- 
tion. 


Rebellion: February-August 1877 

Intent upon seeking the truth behind 
this purported conspiracy, Saigo and 
12,000 of his followers set out from Kago- 
shima in February 1877 to march to Tokyo. 
Saigo’s forces covered the 120 miles to 
Kumamoto in four days of forced marches 
through extreme cold and several inches 
of snow—a most unusual type of weather 
for Kyushu. Unexpectedly, the Imperial 
Army garrison in Kumamoto refused 
Saigo’s passage and hostilities ensued. 

Saigo was unable to capture the Impe- 





Captain James H. Buck is with the 
United States Army, Pacific, with station 
im Korea. He received his commission in 
July 1943 and served with the 70th In- 
fantry and 11th Airborne Divisions until 
1947. A specialist in Far Eastern Affairs, 
he holds a Master’s degree from Stanford 
University and a Ph. D. from American 
University. He served with the 4th Divi- 
sion of the Japanese Ground Self-Defense 
Force in Kyushu, and from 1956 to 1959 
was Chief, Japan Section, in the Office of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelli- 
gence, Department of the Army. He is a 
1959-60 Regular Course graduate of the 
U. S. Army Command and General Staff 
College. 


rial Army headquarters in Kumamoto 
Castle and timely reinforcements from 
other parts of Japan prevented him from 
bypassing the castle. The unsuccessful 54- 
day siege of the castle by the rebel forces 
was broken by a successful defense by the 
Imperial Army of the routes of egress 
north from Kumamoto Castle. About 
10,000 men fought on each side and each 
force suffered about 4,000 casualties during 


the operation. 


During this early period of hostilities 
the clearly dominant materiel superiority 
of the Imperial forces set the pattern for 
the eventual defeat of the rebels. During 
the 17-day battle for Tabaruzaka, just 
north of Kumamoto, the Imperial Army 
expended daily an average of 322,150 
rounds of small arms ammunition and 
more than 1,000 rounds of artillery ammu- 
nition. 

In mid-April Saigo reorganized his 
forces and they withdrew to the east and 
to the south, fighting indecisive actions 
when necessary to preserve their forces. 
The Imperial troops engaged in guerrilla 
activity, amphibious envelopments sup- 
ported by naval gunfire, and standard 
offensive tactics learned from the West. 

In August the main body of Saigo’s 
forces was encircled at Enodake, a moun- 
tain northwest of Nobeoka on Kyushu’s 
eastern shore. Outnumbered six or seven 
to one, Saigo’s 3,000 men fought with 
unprecedented tenacity. Casualties were 
so great that Imperial Army soldiers were 
at times detailed to the specific mission of 
keeping floating corpse from fouling a 
pontoon bridge over which the supply route 
passed. With characteristic tactical cun- 
ning and surprise, Saigo now fought free 
of the encirclement and led his scanty 
force toward Kagoshima. 


The Race to Kagoshima 
Saigo had broken the Imperial encircle- 
ment, but his force lacked the tools of 
war—guns, ammunition, manpower, 
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money, food; everything except the will 
to fight and the will to return to Kago- 
shima. 

The full force of the 30,000-man Impe- 
rial Army now in Kyushu pressed Saigo’s 
3,000 samurai. Elements of three Imperial 
infantry brigades pursued Saigo’s main 
body to the west, overtaking and defeating 
his main force on 21 August. Other Impe- 
rial Army units moved to block routes of 
escape to the south and southwest, while 
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their quarry in the heavy seasonal rains. 
Saigo reentered Kagoshima on 1 Septem- 
ber—198 days after he so confidently began 
his march north to Tokyo. The rebel forces 
had dwindled to less than half a thousand. 

Saigo personally entered Kagoshima on 
2 September. Unable to secure control of 
the main part of the city, he obtained a 
few artillery pieces and ammunition from 
a former clan training school and food 
from the citizens. He then withdrew to 
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additional forces moved by sea to Kago- 
shima. 

After the defeat of 21 August, Saigo’s 
force hurried south through mountains 
and forests, reaching the outskirts of 
Kagoshima on the 28th. Finding his entry 
into the city blocked, Saigo split his small 
force, outflanked the defenders, and made 
straight for the city. The Imperial forces 
pursued closely when the deception was 
discovered. Loaded in small craft and 
paralleling Saigo’s land movement along 
Kagoshima Bay, the Imperial troops lost 


the densely wooded and precipitous 
Shiroyama (“castle mountain’). (See 
map.) 

The race for Kagoshima had been won, 
but Saigo lacked the strength to drive out 
the Imperial forces. The government rap- 
idly concentrated its entire force in the 
city and Saigo’s position became more 
hopeless daily. Two brigades entered. 
Kagoshima on 2 September, another on 
the 3d, another on the 4th, and a fifth bri- 
gade arrived by sea on the 8th. 

Unique among the great men of Japa- 
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nese history, Saigo alone has won the 
appellation of “Great,” not awarded by a 
government, but given warmly by the 
people of an entire nation, with admira- 
tion, love, and even reverence. How well 
Saigo exemplifies the “Japanese spirit” 
(yamato damashii) is best shown by the 
manner in which he played his role in the 
tragic events culminating in his death at 
Shiroyama. 


Preparations for Final Battle 

Occupying Shiroyama on 2 September, 
Saigo immediately sought assistance from 
old friends in the vicinity of Kagoshima. 
None was able to respond, but Saigo con- 
tinued to hope for the opportunity to 
reassert control of the Satsuma clan’s 
capital city. 

In common with the few civilians left 
in Kagoshima, Saigo’s forces were ex- 
tremely short of food. A volunteer force 
of 70 men under Takashima was selected 
to capture the government grain store- 
house in the city. Passing through enemy 
lines at 0300 on 4 September, the group 
reached the storehouse but were repulsed 
by its defenders with high casualties. Only 
27 men returned to Shiroyama, and these 
brought no food. Among the missing was 
their daring leader. 

Around the crest of Shiroyama, Saigo’s 
men dug 10 main defensive positions and 
formed units varying in strength from 17 
to 47 to man them. In addition, a special 
26-man bodyguard was formed to protect 
the person of Saigo, whose rapid decline 
had been aggravated by his huge body 
weight, the rigors of the campaign, and 
further complicated, it was rumored, by 
the progressive enlargement of a hydro- 
cele. 

The Satsuma Army, originally num- 
bering 12,000, had now only 281 combat- 
ants supported by about 80 coolies for the 
defense of Shiroyama. Available small 
arms totaled about 50, but all of the de- 
fenders were armed with swords. From 
the former military school, the force had 





taken four field pieces (5.28 pounders) and 
two mortars, but lacked ammunition for 
both weapons. Within the defensive area 
a small arms “ammunition plant” was set 
up to melt into bullets the small Buddhist 
images of tin and copper which the local 
civilians smuggled into the position. 

Medicine was nowhere available. Prim- 
itive carpenter’s saws were used to per- 
form amputations. The constant Imperial 
artillery fire forced frequent shifts of the 
headquarters and Saigo eventually took 
refuge in a small cave about six feet deep 
and three feet wide. Although the food 
scarcity was not alleviated, Saigo endeared 
himself to the civilians by sharing with 
them what little he had. 

Minor skirmishes occurred almost daily 
and artillery fire of the Imperial Army 
was supported and reinforced by that from 
the naval ships Moshun, Kasuga, Ryujo, 
Teiryu, and Seiki. The Imperial Army 
supply system was functioning well and 
3,000 troops were employed in logistic 
support units. 

By 17 September, the Imperial Army 
had artillery pieces emplaced so that their 
massed fire could blanket the mountain. 
For increased effectiveness of the fire con- 
trol, all artillery was placed under the 
command of Major General Oyama. The 
amount of ammunition expended from the 
time Saigo occupied Shiroyama until the 
17th is shown in the chart, by type, and 
compared with the amount remaining on 
hand. (See page 26.) 

The extreme care and deliberateness 
with which the Imperial Army prepared 
for its attack is a high tribute to Saigo’s 
reputation as a warrior. The encirclement 
of Shiroyama was completed on 12 Sep- 
tember, the attack order issued on the 
19th, but the attack itself was not carried 
out until the 24th. 

The general tactical concept of the 
operation was developed by Takashima, 
Commanding General of the Imperial 
Army ist Independent Brigade, and a 
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native of Kagoshima. Takashima recom- 
mended a general attack on all sides with 
the main effort directed toward the seizure 
of the area between the Satsuma clan’s 
former military school (Private School) 
and Somuta, with the objective of occupy- 
ing Iwasakiguchi, thus cutting Shiroyama 
in half. If this were accomplished, occu- 
pation of the rest of the mountain would 
be facilitated greatly. The recommendation 
was accepted. 

General Yamagata, commander in chief 
of the field forces, issued the preparatory 
attack order which exemplifies the Japa- 
nese proverb—“Once burnt by hot soup, 
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tionate to the actual military danger which 
Yamagata’s forces faced. Simultaneously, 
they acknowledge the spiritual power of 
Saigo’s leadership. 


The Peace Mission 

Among Saigo’s followers there was 
great concern for the safety of their leader. 
Hoping to find a way to spare Saigo’s 
life, Kono Shuichiro and Yamanoda 
Ichinosuke left Shiroyama under a white 
flag and entered the enemy position, only 
to be treated as common deserters by their 
captors. They finally were received by a 
senior officer in Yamagata’s headquarters 





Type 


Rounds Expended 


Rounds on Hand 





5.28 pound gun 
Krupp gun 
12 cm. mortar 


13 cm. mortar 








6,471 7,693 
307 2,000 
200 200 
300 200 











he blows on raw fish salad.” Yamagata 
had been “burnt” by Saigo’s superior 
tactical skill in escaping from his forces 
several times during the rebellion. Accord- 
ingly, the initial paragraph of Yamagata’s 
order stated that the enemy was encircled 
and that an attack was necessary to dis- 
lodge him—nevertheless, maintenance of 
the siege was to take precedence over the 
occupation of the enemy position. 
Therefore, the attack would not be an 
ordinary attack; the primary duty of 
each man was to hold his place in the line 
and expect no reinforcement. No unit, the 
order read, would assist an adjacent unit 
without specific permission from Yama- 
gata’s headquarters. In the event that a 
friendly assault unit were driven back by 
Saigo’s men and the latter engaged in 
hot pursuit, the nearest Imperial Army 
unit would fire, without discrimination, 
into the withdrawing and pursuing units. 
Surely these are harsh orders and they 
demonstrate a fear entirely dispropor- 





on 23 September and were told bluntly that 
he would not negotiate with the rebels 
unless Saigo surrendered unconditionally. 
The emissaries were sent back to Saigo 
with an ultimatum—unless Saigo sur- 
rendered by 1700 on the 23d, the Imperial 
Army’s general attack would commence 
on the 24th as planned. 

Prior to leaving the Imperial Army’s 
headquarters, Yamanoda was entrusted 
with a personal letter from Yamagata to 
Saigo. This letter is of particular interest 
because it summarizes Yamagata’s think- 
ing about the whole matter of the Satsuma 
Rebellion. Its tone is friendly and familiar. 
Yamagata disdains the use of the personal 
pronoun “I,” and substitutes therefor his 
given name, “Aritomo,” and Saigo is 
addressed as “kimi,” a term reserved for 
intimate friends. 

Essentially, Yamagata pleaded for a 
termination of hostilities, although the 
experience of the preceding seven months 
gave no indication that his plea would 
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be heeded. Saigo must have seen the 
absurdity of the rebellion, wrote Yama- 
gata, noting the prevalent opinion that 
Saigo’s loyalty to his clansmen had blinded 
him to the trend of the times and that he 
was being used by unscrupulous seekers 
of power. Yamagata emphasized that he 
did not share this opinion; rather, he 
believed that Saigo’s decision to talk with 
the. officials in Tokyo was a proper and 
legal procedure. 

Regarding the reasons for continuing 
the civil war, Yamagata noted that the 
only reason Saigo’s men continued to 
fight was for Saigo. This admittedly had 
caused the léss of thousands of lives; yet 
Saigo fought only for his men. What pur- 
pose this bloodshed? Yamagata continued 
that some of Saigo’s critics held that he 
did not surrender because he hoped to 
save his own life, but he, Yamagata, and 
Saigo both knew how false this was. Saigo 
was urged to make clear to all that the 
rebellion was not of his making and to 
end the hostilities immediately. Yamagata 
concluded, “I pen this, brushing away the 
tears, yet I cannot*express all that is in 
my heart.” 

Saigo read Yamagata’s letter carefully, 
but it had no effect on the decision Saigo 
had announced to his small band on 22 
September: 

To each unit: 

Kono Shuichiro and Yamanoda 
Ichinosuke have just been sent to the 
enemy camp to inform them of the com- 
plete determination of our force to fight 
until death and perfectly to fulfill the 
true relationship of sovereign and subject 
in this great undertaking of ours. We have 
no intention to meet death in a court of 
law. We shall make this mountain our 
pillow. Now, exert yourselves to the ut- 
most. Resolve to act so that no shame shall 
be reflected on posterity. 

Final Preparations 


John Capen Hubbard, an American ship 
captain whose vessel was chartered by the 
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Imperial Army, has left a detailed descrip- 
tion of the physical preparations for the 
final battle as he saw them on 23 Septem- 
ber. Kagoshima, he noted, the largest 
city in Kyushu, appeared to have no more 
than 50 dwellings intact. Describing the 
practical difficulties Saigo would face if 
his forces tried to breach the encirclement, 
Hubbard wrote: 


There was ...a strong bamboo fence, 
so crossed as to form a diamond shape. 
This is seven feet high. Behind it are 
boards on the ground studded with nails; 
then a ditch four feet deep and twelve feet 
wide; next a framework of strips of 
bamboo tied in squares and raised two 
feet from the ground and twenty feet 
wide. The squares are just right for a man 
to step in and flounder without making 
any progress. The next trap is a deep 
ditch twenty feet wide filled with small 
branches of trees, and then comes the 
main breastwork, behind which the sol- 
diers are constantly on guard. The breast- 
work is made of earth and straw bags 
filled with earth, a wonderful construction 
about eight feet wide at the base and two 
feet wide at the top, with an inside em- 
bankment where the Imperialists keep 
watch night and day. These works extend 
across the city for two or three miles. 

Hubbard also remarked that he believed 
the Imperial forces would starve out the 
rebels. Saigo’s ammunition, he observed, 
must have been exhausted, for they had 
not fired a single shot for more than a 
week, 


When Saigo finished reading Yama- 
gata’s letter on the afternoon of the 23d, 
he reportedly said, “There’s no need to 
answer this.” His samurai took these 


words for the battle cry for the morrow 
and everyone’s spirit was buoyant. That 
evening Saigo summoned his principal 
subordinates for a last sake party. Joy- 
fully they passed their cups in exchange 
and while sipping their sake enjoyed the 
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music of a biwa nearby. The Great Saigo 
remained lighthearted throughout. 


Final Battle at Shiroyama 


In the Imperial Army positions, 1,300 
men comprising 11 companies already were 
creeping to their lines of departure. 


The artillery fire which had continued 
throughout the 23d was lifted at precisely 
0300 on the 24th. Yamagata emerged from 
his tent on Tagayama into the light of the 
waning moon and at that instant—0355— 
the silence of the night was shattered by 
three rounds of artillery fire. The attack 
on Shiroyama had begun. 

By 0600 the attack was nearly spent. 
Only 40 of Saigo’s men remained to fight 
the massed power of the Imperial Army. 
Gathered around Saigo, the remnants of 
the once-powerful military force made 
their way toward Iwasakiguchi, bearing 
Great Saigo on a crude litter. Saigo was 
wounded in the stomach and thigh while 
thus being borne by his men. Growing 
weaker, Saigo acceded to the urging of his 
lieutenant, Beppu Shinsuke, and selected a 
spot on which to die. Kneeling on the 
ground, Saigo faced toward the Imperial 
Palace in Tokyo and Beppu decapitated 
him. Saigo’s manservant Kichizaemon car- 
ried the head to a nearby house and buried 
it before the front gate to prevent the 
head falling into the hands of the enemy. 

Beppu and another lieutenant, Kirino 
Toshiaki, thereupon went berserk, leaping 
into full view of the enemy, crying, “Saigo 
is dead! All who die with him, rally here!” 
The remaining followers plunged into 
the enemy positions. By 0700 the rebellion 
was over. Yamanoda, hit by a stray bullet, 
committed seppuku (hara-kiri). The others 
fell to enemy fire. 


The corpse of the defeated rebels were 
assembled and among those lined up for 
the initial inspection was one large, corpu- 
lent, and headless body. Among the Im- 
perial forces were many old comrades of 
Saigo and positive identification of his 
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body followed the discovery, on his right 
arm, of an old sword wound suffered dur- 
ing the Restoration War when Saigo had 
led the Satsuma clan forces in support of 
the Emperor. Men were scattered in every 
direction and soon the dirt-smeared head 
of Saigo was recovered. It was cleansed in 
pure water and Yamagata received it in 
his own hands. Stroking it, he said tear- 
fully, “Saigo, your face has not changed. 
Perhaps three days have passed since your 
hair was cut.” Facing the assembled men, 
Yamagata continued: 

How peaceful is his face... . Truly 
Okina (“the old man”) was among the 
greatest of men. No one knew me better 
than he; no one knew him better than I. 
That I have not slept for 200 days is due 
solely to him, yet now he is lost to us. This 
is, indeed, the lingering regret of a thou- 
sand autumns. 

Yamagata tenderly placed Saigo’s head 
on the corpse as a steady rain began to 
fall, cleansing Shiroyama of its blood and 
gore, but not of its memories. 


The Aftermath 

A special court was convened in Naga- 
saki in late September to investigate 
charges of complicity in the rebellion which 
had been lodged against more than 43,000 
persons. Less than 500 were acquitted and 
about 40,000 persons were pardoned. The 
court found 2,700 guilty and of these 
about 200 were executed. The remainder 
were given relatively light sentences, only 
218 receiving prison terms in excess of 
five years. With the promulgation of the 
Meiji Constitution in 1890, Saigo was 
posthumously pardoned of any crime 
against the state and restored to rank. 


Military-Political Consequences 
The victorious Imperial Army was a 
conscript army most of whose officers were 
former samurai. It performed remarkably 
well in relatively large-scale combat 
operations against a determined enemy. 
At this early stage in its development, 
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only four years after the introduction of 
the conscription system, the Imperial 
Army learned that better training, stand- 
ardized weapons, and command flexibility 
were prerequisite to effective operations. 
On the logistical side of the picture the 
lesson was that dependence on external 
sources of materiel was, at best, an incon- 
venience. Japan’s land transport system 
was inadequate to meet operational needs 
and coolies employed in the field exceeded 
combatants in number. On the other hand, 
the advantages of rapid telegraphic com- 
munications were exploited to a high de- 
gree during the rebellion. The loyalty, 
courage, and steadfastness of the con- 
scripts were believed to have been equal 
to those of the samurai of Satsuma, al- 
though the victory of the Imperial Army 
derived ultimately from its superior num- 
bers and the relative abundance of mate- 
riel made available to it. 

Within the next decade, Japan’s army 
discarded the slow-fire muzzle-loading 


individual arms of the rebellion for the 
standardized breech-loading magazine-fed 
rifle invented by Lieutenant Colonel 
Murata. The domestic manufacture of 
rifled, breech-loaded cast-steel 75-mm field 
pieces was begun and that weapon became 
standard equipment in 1887. 

During the rebellion, the Imperial Army 
consisted of 55 infantry battalions sup- 
ported by attached units and six artillery 
battalions organized loosely into several 
brigades. Effective by Asian standards, 
Japan’s leaders realized their army could 
not take the field against integrated in- 
fantry-artillery-cavalry forces. The rem- 
edy for this deficiency lay in the divisional 
system which was adopted in 1886, 
although the preparatory steps had taken 
place over the previous five years. By 
then the Japanese Army was not only an 
effective instrument for preservation of 
domestic order, it had become, in the words 
of General Yamagata, a force “ready for 
any continental operation.” 





We must ensure that we never permit ourselves to become isolated from 
other free nations. To withstand the massive military strength of the Com- 
munist world, we must draw on the strength of our Allies and they must 
draw on ours. Today, we are allied to some 45 nations. Our Mutual Security 
Program facilitates military and economic support of these alliances. Indeed, 
such support is an indispensable cement which helps hold the alliances 


together. 


General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 








HOW GOOD ARE SOVIET ADMIRALS? 


John D. Harbron 


I, THE decade and a half since the end 
of World War II, few military or naval 
forces in the world have maintained so 
successfully the heavy shroud of secrecy 
over their ships and naval leaders as has 
the navy of the Soviet Union over its 
fleets and admirals. The oceangoing sub- 
marines of the USSR, her most important 
naval vessels in any future war, are still 
the world’s largest collection of mystery 
ships. 

In spite of hundreds of sketchy fisher- 
men’s reports, newspaper articles, and 
intelligence estimates made in the West 
since 1945, no completely accurate assess- 
ment of Soviet naval power has yet taken 
place. Indeed, we already know more 
about the once highly secret Soviet tech- 
nological accomplishments made in outer 
space since 1957 than we do about their 
advances in naval science since 1946, or 
the men responsible for them. 

The status, as well as the professional 
ability of the admirals of the Soviet Navy, 
who—with the exception of a few brief 
years during World War II—have had 
almost no direct contacts with the naval 
leaders of the West since the rise of Com- 
munist power, are still issues for conjec- 
ture. 

Not only have personal and professional 
contacts been few and far between (the 
last of these of any scope was the Anglo- 
Soviet naval exchange of 1955 conducted 
during and after the visit of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to the United Kingdom), but 


the query, “how good is the Soviet ad- | 
miral?” still begs a definitive answer. This [| 


answer must be found, because Soviet 
admirals not only command the world’s 


second largest fleet, but as naval leaders | 
under communism, they control a vast | 
naval force which has yet to win a major © 


victory at sea in the Soviet era. 


Officers of flag rank in the Soviet Navy, ' 


especially today’s large number of rear 
admirals, have risen from junior rank 
to admiral’s status entirely within the 
decades of Communist rule in Russia. This 
they have done because of worthy service 
to the party through these years or because 
of the hard-to-define ability in carrying 
out the politically prescribed defensive 
and land support role of the navy during 
the last war, duties which do not neces- 
sarily call for nautical skill in a senior 
officer. 
“New Class” 

Today, no naval scholar of Soviet sea- 
power can say that the promotion of a 
single Soviet officer to flag rank was a 
result of his brilliance of command of 
wartime task forces engaged in amphibi- 
ous warfare, as is the case with a large 
number of US admirals. Nor can it be 
said that promotion to flag rank was the 
result of leading aggressive wartime 
hunter-killer, antisubmarine groups which 
has brought flag rank to many of Britain’s 
contemporary admirals. The so-called 
“new class” of postwar Soviet rear ad- 
mirals, the leaders of Russia’s present 


We must evaluate the skill and potential of the known Soviet admirals 
or admirals-to-be. As party ideologists and naval officers of Russia's 
present fleets, they will play a major role in any future conflict 
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HOW GOOD ARE SOVIET ADMIRALS? 


fleets, have all the marks of being, first 
and foremost, successful shore-based ideol- 


) ogists, faithful to the party’s changing 


needs as well as capable shoreside adminis- 
trators, even though the challenge and 
experience of total naval war, so far, have 
not come their way. 

This emphasis of party and shore activ- 
ities in their careers is not their fault. 


| The Communist Party, under the stern 


aegis of a Stalin and the shifting political 


/ requirements of a Malenkov or a Khru- 
leaders © 
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shchev, has made great inroads in a navy 


. where the officer class is unable to com- 


bat it by reference to a long tradition of 
offensive sea war. To recall the Russian 
Navy of Czarist years (and since the 
war, official Soviet references to the glo- 
rious victories of Russian arms in the days 
of the Romanovs have been an increasing 
part of Soviet military indoctrination), 


offers little as a substitute to the demands 
of communism on the Soviet naval com- 


mander. 
The last great naval war fought by 


_ Russia was the disastrous Russo-Japanese 
_ War of 1904-05. After half a century this 
_ war still stands as the greatest single 


defeat suffered by capital ships in the 
now faded battleship era. After 43 years 
of Communist rule, not a single Russian 
naval officer of flag rank ever has defected. 
Only a handful of junior naval officers, 
perhaps less than 10, have defected in 
this time. The navy briefly revolted 
against the Bolsheviks in the early years, 
in the now long-forgotten Kronstadt naval 
barracks revolt of 1921. Since then it has 
remained consistently a hard core of the 
Communist system, devoid though it is 
of the traditions of the sea as navies in 
the West know them, and as we conceive 





Mr. John D. Harbron, former lieutenant 
commander in the Royal Canadian Navy, 
is the Canadian Editor of Business Week 
and a member of the Royal Canadian 
Military Institute. He left the Navy in 
1953 at the end of the Korean conflict. A 
student of Soviet seapower, he has writ- 
ten numerous articles in this field. 
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them to be essential in producing élan in 
a great naval fleet. 

In all this there are strange and, as yet, 
not fully understood paradoxes. While we 
know little of the individual skills of Soviet 
admirals, we know they have made their 
service into the second largest navy on 
earth in less than 20 years. Moreover, in 
its balance of ships it is far from an ob- 
solete fleet, not topheavy with out-dated 
battleships nor other surface ships of a 
quickly aging nature. Rather, its vast 
submarine forces are our greatest poten- 
tial enemy in any nuclear age war at sea. 


Fleet Strength 


Since the end of the Korean War in 
early 1953, United States chiefs of naval 
operations have made about 50 major 
public estimates of the strength of this 
growing submarine fleet. This fleet has 
increased from about 250 to 300 boats in 
the early 1950’s to this year’s estimate of 
450 to 500 undersea craft, almost all of 
them oceangoing and a few of them by 
this date nuclear powered as well. 

The few contacts which Western ad- 
mirals have had with their Soviet opposite 
numbers (until Vice Admiral Hyman 
Rickover’s visit to Sergei Ordzhonokidze 
State Shipyard in Leningrad in 1959, 
these had been mainly British and Scandi- 
navian naval chiefs), also revealed another 
small cadre of Soviet admirals who have 
gained firm reputations in the USSR as 
able training experts, technologists, and 
designers. (We know of at least one war- 
time admiral who has spent the postwar 
period working in the field of submarine 
design.) In diplomacy, at least one officer 
of rear admiral’s rank, Admiral Vladimir 
F. Kotov, took part in the transfer of 
Soviet naval units to the Syrian Navy of 
the United Arab Republic during 1957 and 
1958. 


During the late 1940’s, other admirals 
were given prominent posts with 
DOSFLOT (The Volunteer Society for 
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Cooperation with the Navy) which, until 
its merger with the parallel army and air 
force branches in 1951 into DOSAAF, 
was the counterpart of both our civil 
defense and naval reserve structures. This 
type of organization was more prominent 
in Soviet life during the late 1940’s when 
Soviet-inspired threats to world peace, 
such as the Berlin Blockade or the guerrilla 
war in Greece, might have brought on 
world war III, with an urgent need to 
muster quickly the civilian population and 
recently demobilized servicemen. 

Some idea of the numbers which the 
senior officers serving in these organiza- 
tional roles brought into these paramili- 
tary activities comes from the public 
statement of A. Shelepin, civilian chair- 
man of the Committee for State Security 
of the USSR. At the 13th Comsomol 
Congress in April 1958, Mr. Shelepin 
stated that by that date, DOSAAF had 
18 million Comsomol, (Communist Union 
of Youth) members alone! 

Some of the older admirals were actually 
officers of the Imperial Russian Navy, 
but switched to the Bolshevik cause during 
the earliest days of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. After four decades of communism, 
it is not hard to understand that today, a 
high percentage of Soviet admirals are 
both party members as well as capable 
professional officers. Admiral Papanin has 
been a Communist Party member since 
1927. Admiral Levchenko, who died in 
1956, one of the successful “big ship” 
commanders of World War II and a major 
organizer of the infant Red Navy of pre- 
war years, was a midshipman of the 
ezar’s navy in 1913 and a party member 
in 1919. 

These men have not only lived within 
a closed military society, but have had to 
fend for themselves. Simultaneously, they 
have rebuilt a navy decimated by revolu- 
tion and counterrevolution and have 
attempted to create independent Soviet 
naval theories. This was carried out in 
the almost total absence of a frame of 
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“Soviet Leyte Gulf” on which to base an 
independent naval tradition. 


Strategists of World War II 
Fleet Admiral Ivan Stepanovitch Yuma- 


shev prospered in the post-1945 period | 
only to the extent that he was Deputy | 


Defense Minister after service as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet in 
1945. He is considered the “best strategic 


brain” which the Soviet Navy has yet | 
produced. His emphasis on the use of the | 


submarine and in giving independence 
of command to Russia’s geographically 
isolated fleets during a war were often 
limited by his proximity to Stalin. Always 
close to the Soviet dictator, who first 
noticed him as a junior officer on the 
barricades during the Bolshevik defense 
of Tsaritsyn (now Stalingrad), Yuma- 
shev originally had joined the Imperial 
Navy in 1916. 

He was largely responsible for crushing 
the Kronstadt outbreak in 1921. Between 
that date and 1935, he served in various 
ship commands, ranging in importance 
from cruisers to battleships. Promoted to 
rear admiral in 1935, he survived the 
severe Stalinist purges of 1937-38, and 
ultimately took command of both the 
Black Sea and Pacific Fleets during the 
war. He was in command of the latter 
during the Soviet Union’s brief “eight 
day war” against Japan, between 7 and 
14 August 1945. During that week, his 
speedy occupation of still active Imperial 
Japanese naval bases, in what is now 
North Korea, assured that area for the 
Communist cause. In making the move, 
locally and independently, Yumashev 
practiced what he had been preaching— 
that fleet commanders should take initia- 
tive where strategic moves in Russia’s 
favor depended on fleet action. 

Fleet Admiral Ivan S. Isakov has re- 
ceived high decorations from the Soviet 
state as recently as. 1956. He was the 
navy’s chief tactician during both the 


reference of a “Soviet Trafalgar” or a | 
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crucial 1930’s and the war years. As Vice 
Commissar of the Fleet in the now de- 
funct People’s Commissariat of the Fleet, 
created in 1937 to push through construc- 
tion of the urgently needed warships 
under the Second Five-Year Plan, he was 
definitely one of the architects of the 
prewar fast destroyer and submarine 
classes, with which the USSR entered 
the war in 1941, and also of the less suc- 
cessful Kirov heavy cruiser class. 

Not only did he plan and build ships, 
but in his book, The Red Fleet in the 
Second World War, the only book published 
in English by a Soviet Russian admiral, 
he outlined the way in which the Soviet 
Navy made use of smaller, faster units 
during wartime tactical operations. This 
book was a considerable achievement for 
Isakov, since it was released in late 1944, 
about 10 months before the war ended. 

In his prewar search for new ships and 
ship designs, Isakov visited the United 
States in the spring of 1939, but his trip 
was unsuccessful. Up until 1946-47, both 
Yumashev and Isakov wrote frequently 
in Voenniya Mysl (Military Thought), 
the semiacademic, theoretical publication, 
available only to senior Soviet staff officers. 


Administrators 

This is a broad classification in that 
it includes both older contemporaries of 
Isakov and Yumashev, as well as some 
of the junior rear admirals—those pro- 
moted to flag rank during and since 
the war. Chiefly, however, the admin- 
istrators are older admirals. Generally, 
they have not demonstrated the imagi- 
native qualities shown by Yumashev and 
Isakov, but are capable fleet commanders 
and managers of extensive naval shore 
establishments. 

Chief among these are the following 
officers: Fleet Admiral Sergei G. Gorsh- 
kov, who was appointed Commander 
in Chief of the Navy in April 1956; 
Admiral Nikolai G. Kuznetsov, his pred- 
ecessor, who had been navy chief since 
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1939 and who for reasons, still obscure, 


was replaced by Gorshkov; Fleet Ad- 
miral Arseniy Grigorevich Golovoko who 
was Commander in Chief of the Baltic 
Fleet (the senior fleet in the Soviet 
Navy) during the visit to Portsmouth 
of units of the Baltic Fleet in 1955; and 
Admiral V. A. Fokin, Chief of the Main 
Naval Staff, who has had a long and 
well-known career in the navy. 


Little is known about Gorshkov’s abil- 
ities. Hanson Baldwin, military editor 
of The New York Times, refers to him 
as a man, “whose climb to power ap- 
parently has been based on his politi- 
cal ability rather than as a sea-going 
commander.” Nevertheless, during World 
War II, when few admirals or generals 
were mentioned by name in the wartime 
Soviet press, both Gorshkov and Fokin 
were cited in Krasnyi Flot (Red Fleet), 
the navy’s official newspaper, for gal- 
lantry in the Crimean amphibious op- 
erations against the Germans in 1943. 


Admiral Golovoko is one of the few 
remaining Stalinists among the top ad- 
mirals. Always close to Admiral Yuma- 
shev, Golovoko was conveniently out of 
the USSR as an “advisor” to the navy 
of Republican Spain throughout the 
Spanish Civil War. The purges of 1937- 
38 occurred during his absence. In 1938 
he returned to Russia to take command 
of the Caspian Sea Flotilla. For a few 
brief months in 1947, as Deputy Com- 
mander in Chief of the Navy, he re- 
placed Fleet Admiral Ivan S. Isakov 
who fell into early postwar disgrace 
probably because of: his forthright book 
published in Britain in 1944, 

Also included in this group is Vice 
Admiral A. Komarov, Head of the Main 
Political Administration of the Navy and 
one of the few admitted fully active 
“political admirals” of the fleet. As the 
chief of the powerful, seminaval depart- 
ment which is the liaison between the 
Ministry of Justice and the navy to 
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ensure imposition of political and po- 
lice control over all naval personnel, 
Komarov holds a dominating position in 
Soviet naval life. On 21 January 1957, both 
Pravda and Izvestiya announced his 
chairmanship of the “Conference of Sec- 
retaries of Party Organizations of the 
Soviet Fleet,” held in Moscow between 
18 and 20 January 1957. This was, purely 
and simply, a meeting of naval politruks 
or “political officers” to discuss new as- 
signments and to analyze old ones. 


“Arctic Admirals” 

Two admirals are prominent in Soviet 
Arctic activities. Both officers, Rear Ad- 
miral Ivan Dimitryevitch Papanin, pres- 
ently Director of Expeditions for the 
Arctic Institute of the Northern Sea 
Route Administration of the State, and 
Engineer Rear Admiral Vasily Fedoto- 
vich Burkhanov, Chief of the Northern 
Sea Route Administration of the State 
between 1953 and 1958, are good Marx- 
ists. In their Arctic work they have 
faithfully practiced Soviet rentablnost 
(purposiveness in the economic sense). 
Both men went to the Arctic as zealous 
young party members and as ships’ en- 
gineers, determined to carve out careers 
in this exciting new region of USSR in- 
terest. 

Rear Admiral Papanin (retired from 
the navy since 1946), is responsible for 
the scientific goals to which the Soviet 
Arctic and Antarctic expeditions have 
set themselves. 

Indeed, in 1937, Admiral Papanin com- 
manded the original “Scientific Expe- 
dition North Pole Number 1.” This was 
the first of a series of about a dozen 
floating Arctic explorations which, al- 
though interrupted by the Second World 
War, drifted with the Arctic Sea’s cur- 
rents during the late 1940’s and through- 
out the 1950’s. Papanin himself, in a 
most vigorous way, represented the “new 
elite” of the Communist system which 
had come to power in the early 1920's. 
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Without it, he would have had no op- 
portunity to rise in the naval service, 
even to junior officer’s rank. The son 
of a sailor in the czar’s navy, he was 
born in 1894 in a humble home in the 
naval port of Sevastopol. 


Although he began his working ca- 
reer as a metal worker, he joined the 
Imperial Russian Navy in 1914 and as 
a young naval officer of 33 entered the 
Communist Party. Within 30 years he 
had become the navy’s leading Arctic 
expert. By the early 1940’s he reached 
rear admiral’s rank, although he was 
retired early in his career because of 
reported ill health. 


Papanin first went to the Arctic in 
1931. His book on the famous 1987 ice 
floe expedition which he commanded is 
a classic text in the field of Soviet 
polar discovery. Called Zhizu ’na l’dine 
(Life on an Ice Floe), it was published 
in 1939. For his exploratory work in 
those years he received the Hero of the 
Soviet Union decoration, and one of the 
two Orders of Lenin which he holds. 


Papanin’s books, speeches, and _ pub- 
lished articles have always been heavily 
larded with Communist doctrinal reasons 
for his actions, his scientific activities, 
his Arctic planning, and with his re- 
minders that “state goals” were met 
on time. Terence Armstrong of the Scott 
Polar Research Institute of Cambridge 
University, Britain’s leading scholar of 
the Soviet north, describes him as “con- 
vivial, energetic and a very good Party 
man.” Commander A. T. Courtenay, 
Royal Navy (Retired), wartime Chief 
of the Russian Section of the Directorate 
of Naval Intelligence of the British Ad- 
miralty, has spoken of Papanin this 
way. “We did not always admire Papanin 
during the war as an administrator; 
but as a courageous Russian seaman, he 
was first class.” Here, Commander 


Courtenay was using the term in a broad, 
professional sense. 
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Second only to Papanin as an “Arc- 
tic admiral” is Engineer Rear Admiral 
Burkhanov who, like Papanin, was as- 
signed to the Arctic as a young ship’s 
engineer in 1936. In his book, New Dis- 
coveries in the Arctic, published in Mos- 
cow in 1957, he updates much of Papa- 
nin’s material. The foreign publicity 
which the Soviet Union hoped to get 
from Burkhanov’s volume was perhaps 
indicated in its first review. In March 
1957, Moscow News, the official English 
language publication of VOKS (State 
Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries), which is distributed 


_ abroad, carried the review. 


“New Admirals” 


Among the host of Soviet admirals, 
the “new admirals” are the most difficult 
to identify. They are the senior officers of 
the Soviet Navy who are now responsi- 
ble for making naval policy. The ma- 
jority of this group were still junior 
officers when senior admirals such as 
Yumashev, Fokin, Papanin, and Levchenko 
had first reached flag rank. The typical 
“new admiral” of today is certain to be a 
party member. He is in his forties or 
early fifties. He probably is a graduate 
of both the Frunze State Naval Academy, 
the approximate equivalent to the Naval 
Academy or the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich, and later in his career, of 
the Krilov Academy which is similar 
to the National War College or the Im- 
perial Defense College in the United King- 
dom. 

Of the “new admirals,” Professor Com- 
mander Claude P. Lemieux, United States 
Navy, Chairman of the Department of 
Russian Language at the US Naval 
Academy, has said: 

We are quite sure that nearly all ac- 
tive [naval] officers of today are either 
Communists or Komsomols, that is, they 
have a common ‘moral-political’ outlook 
which makes the Soviet Navy the strong- 
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est support of the Communist Party at 
the present time. 

This phenomenon of dual loyalties is 
unique to the Soviet Navy. None of the 
navies of the modern European dicta- 
torships lasted long enough to span a 
naval officer’s career from midshipman 
to flag rank. As party ideologists and 
naval officers, committed to both a state 
system and a naval profession, how do 
these admirals perform? 

Admiral Lev Vladimirsky, until 1958 
commandant of the Frunze State Naval 
Academy, is reportedly one of the senior 
training and technical planners among 
the “new admirals.” His articles in the 
general and specialized Soviet press since 
1955 have included such subjects as “Con- 
temporary Military Ship Construction” 
(Krasnaya Zvezda, Red Star, 15 Febru- 
ary 1957) and “Effectiveness of Nuclear 
Armed Torpedoes” (Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, Youth Truth, 23 July 1955). 

Rear Admiral A. Kruchenykh is pos- 
sibly one of the leading experts on the 
tactical employment of submarines. His 
published papers include subjects such 
as, “Contemporary Submarines” (Sovetsky 
Flot, Soviet Fleet, 15 November 1957) 
and “Pre-emptive Blows on Launching 
Vessels” in the 23 March 1957 issue of 
the same publication. 


Naval Air Fleets 

Lieutenant General of Aviation A. 
Shuginin, since 1958, the Chief of Naval 
Aviation of the Soviet Navy, probably 
is the leading expert on the utilization of 
Soviet Russia’s extensive but land-based 
and land-oriented naval air fleets. (The 
USSR has never commissioned an air- 
craft carrier.) All naval air squadrons 
are divided between the farflung naval 
fleets, and contain about 3,000 fighter and 
fighter bombers, mainly MiG 15’s and 
17’s and J1-28’s. Shuginin has been writ- 
ing for a long time. His first postwar ar- 
ticle, published in the July 1946 issue of 
Vestnik Vozdushnogo Flota (Bulletin 
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of the Air Fleet), when he was a major 
general, was “Naval Aviation in the Fa- 
therland War,” an uninformative apol- 
ogia for the Soviet naval air fleet’s de- 
fensive status during the last war. 
Admiral S. Ye. Zakaharov, although 
older than the so-called “new admiral,” 
probably is the official press spokesman 
for the navy and for this group of ad- 
mirals. Since 1955 he has written con- 
sistently along the ideologico-military 
line in Pravda, Izvestiya, Voenniya Mysl, 
and Komsomolskaya‘ Pravda. A typical 
example was an illuminating piece on the 
relations between the Navy and DOSAAF 
which appeared in the 24 July 1955 is- 
sue of IJzvestiya. On another occasion, 
Zakaharov publicly blasted the command- 
ing officers of ships in the Black Sea 
Fleet for slackness in their attitude 
toward “indoctrination hours” in the 
ships, reminding them that ships of this 
fleet had “the lowest record of distri- 
bution of party literature and booklets” 
among the members of the lower deck. 


Conclusion 

Outwardly, the “new admiral” class, 
heavy on politics, almost without fleet 
battle experience outside of the occasional 
senior officer who might have had a 
command during the war, does not seem 
to be the aggressive group responsible 
for Russia’s frightening rate of subma- 
rine building. Nor does its membership 
appear to offer types of senior officers 
capable of carrying out a successful offen- 
sive underseas warfare with the new craft. 

Unfortunately, only outright hostili- 
ties will prove the mettle of these men. 

We should overlook nothing, nor be 
smug about the “new admirals.” A simi- 
lar glance at the list of the once un- 
known captains about to reach flag rank 
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in Nazi Germany’s Kriegsmarine of the 
late 1930’s reveals the name of the 
then Captain Karl Doenitz. He went to 
war in September 1939 as an unknown 
Chief of Staff, Submarines. By the sum- 
mer of 1940, following the fall of France, 
he had already launched unrestricted 
submarine warfare. By 1943 he was Com- 
mander in Chief of the German Navy 
and accelerated the pace of ruthless U- 
boat warfare by application of his rudel- 
taktik (“wolf pack tactics’). Germany 
entered the war with 52 submarines, 


In his memoirs Doenitz admits he never 
had more than 25 to 30 operational boats 
at sea at one time, even during the height 
of the submarine campaign against Al- 
lied convoys in 1942-43. If the Soviet 
admirals take up submarine warfare 
where Doenitz left off, they will begin 
with much stronger forces by virtue of 
the work of some of the “new admirals.” 

Ciliax, Schniewind, and Krancke are 
further examples of German admirals 
whose careers might be comparable at 
this stage to the Soviet new admirals. 
Little known in the mid-thirties, these of- 
ficers rose to flag rank and much to the 
consternation of the British diverted ma- 
jor forces with the exploits of the 
Gneisnau, Prinz Eugen, and Hitler’s un- 
wanted capital ships. 

Sufficient information is not available 
to establish the quality of Soviet ad- 
mirals, but it would be dangerous to 
minimize the possibility of a future 
Doenitz in the Soviet ranks or in the 
promotion lists which appear infrequently 
in the Soviet naval press. It would be 
equally unwise to await the outbreak of 
naval warfare to attempt to evaluate the 
skill and potential of the known Soviet 
admirals or admirals-to-be. 
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Air Movement of Nuclear Weapons 


Lieutenant Colonel William A. Dietrich, United States Air Force 
United States Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean Staff 














a advances in nuclear firepower 
and the means for accurate, long-range 
employment has increased Army reliance 
on air lines of communication. The proba- 
bility of heavy damage to fixed routes of 
communications and administrative sup- 
port installations dictates a requirement 
for a modern, effective, and flexible airlift 
force in being. Such a force does not yet 
exist. 

Air mobility and speed of movement 
have been closely associated with nuclear 
weapons since their inception. Considering 
the limited number of weapons available 
during World War II, .and their impact 
upon the tactical situation, delays in 
scheduled delivery were unacceptable. The 
situation today has not changed materially. 
Nuclear weapons are still expensive to 
produce, relatively few in numbers, and 
have an even greater capacity for causing 
fantastic change in the tactical situation 


when intelligently employed and exploited. 
A comparison can be drawn between 
the movement of nuclear weapons within 
the United States Air Force and within the 
field army. The need for rapid, secure, 
regulated movement within each area is 
the same. It is economically and tactically 
unjustifiable to commit scarce and expen- 
sive weapons to travel aboard slow surface 
means of transportation. Weapons that 
are filling a transportation pipeline, re- 
gardless of its length, are not available 
for use in their primary combat role. It 
is doubtful that the supply of nuclear 
weapons will ever meet the demands of 
combat units, especially in a general war 
condition. Weapons that are in the pipe- 
line weaken materially the combat posture 
of troops on alert or in combat status. 
The USAF has the worldwide capability 
of continuous nuclear weapons monitoring 
as to status and availability of its weapons. 


Flexible supply procedures, characterized by on-call nuclear weapon 
reserves obtainable through the use of dependable Army airlift, can 
be the salvation of combat elements in future fast-moving conflicts 
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Centralized control with decentralized 
storage is emphasized. When weapons 
are moved, they are moved by air except 
on rare occasions. A similar system of 
weapons movement and control is appli- 
cable to the field army area, and is needed 
to overcome normal pipeline delays and 
anticipated delays caused by damage to 
land lines of communication. 


Why Air Mobility? 

Air supremacy is difficult to seize and 
maintain in hostile territory. It is always 
a continuing struggle. In future war the 
surface transport of nuclear weapons will 
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all means at his disposal to cut all forms | 


of support to the combat forces. Extended 
frontages and wide gaps between dis- 
persed units further complicate the prob- 
lem by inviting enemy infiltration and 
facilitating enemy interruption of ground 
means of communication. 

It is possible that usable roads, air- 
fields, and railroads will not exist within 
a field army area. If this were the case, 
the helicopter or vertical takeoff type air 
vehicle might be the only means of logistics 
movement. The supply of airheads and 
isolated units must continue regardless 
of blown-out bridges, cratered and con- 











Airplane Helicopter Total 

Divisional Army aviation 264 327 591 
Nondivisional with corps 286 598 884 
Nondivisional with field army 113 535 648 
Total in field army 663 1,460 2,123 











be extremely vulnerable to enemy air; 
even when enemy air forces cannot pene- 
trate deeply. The threat to rear area opera- 
tions is not limited to aircraft, but includes 
guided missiles, rockets, and cannon 
shells with nuclear warheads, airborne 
troops, guerrillas, infiltrators, and sabo- 
teurs. Whatever the form, the enemy can 
be expected to give high priority to tar- 
gets in the field army area. He will use 





Lieutenant Colonel William A. Dietrich 
is with the Joint Operational Plans Divi- 
sion (J3) of US Naval Forces, Eastern 
Atlantic and Mediterranean Staff, London, 
England. A command pilot, he was Director 
of Operations at Mohanbari, India, for 
the “Hump” airlift into China during 
World War II. He has held several air 
transport assignments and was air trans- 
port operations and plans inspector for 
the US Air Force Inspector General dur- 
ing 1956-59. He was graduated from the 
Regular Course of the U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College in June 
1960. 


taminated highways, and mud that cripple 
ground traffic. Army aviation should be 
considered a normal means of transporting 
supplies and personnel. The current lack 
of sufficient aircraft will require a com- 
mand decision to allocate this premium 
lift to a combat support or an adminis- 
trative support task during a nuclear 
war in the near future. 


Number and Types of Aircraft 


A total of 2,123 aircraft are found in 
divisional and nondivisional units of the 
type field army. This number assumes the 
approval of proposed tables of organi- 
zation and equipment and includes these 
additional aircraft in order to present the 
most optimistic point of view. An abbrevi- 
ated breakdown of this total appears in 
the table. 

The majority is of the light observa- 
tion type, with little or no lift capability. 
The types of fixed-wing airplanes found 
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in the field army are the L-19 (Bird Dog), 


' L-20 (Beaver), L-23 (Seminole), AO-1 
| (Mohawk), U-1 (Otter), and AC-1 (Cari- 


in pounds are H-13 (Sioux) 
H-19 (Chickasaw) 


(4,400), H-37 (Mojave) 
Deficiencies in Existing Equipment 
Approximately one-half of the available 


Army aircraft are suitable for airlifting 


nuclear weapons or component parts 
within the field army area. However, a 
number of deficiencies exist which pre- 
clude their full usefulness. Modification 
of existing equipment will correct some 
of these deficiencies. In other cases, en- 
tirely new equipment will be required. A 
few of the problem areas are: 

@ Need for better aircraft instruments 
and navigational aids within the field 
army to provide an all-weather capability 
for weapons delivery. 

@ Need to eliminate the requirement 
for prepared airfields by using vertical 
takeoff and landing type aircraft. 

e Need for helicopters with greater 
lift capability that can pick up and de- 
liver the heaviest assembled nuclear war- 
head or missile anywhere in the field army 
area, 

@ Greater protection is needed for 
crews and aircraft due to the irreplaceable 
value of the cargo. Improvements are 
needed such as increased speed, range, 
and altitude; decreased noise; and less 
susceptibility of rotor blades, fuel tanks, 
and crew to ground fire, 

® Greater economy of operation and 
ruggedness is required due to increased 
aircraft usage. Improvements are needed 
such as increased engine life and relia- 
bility, and reduced equipment complexity. 


Current Use of Aircraft 

Present Army doctrine states that: 

An important function of Army avia- 
tion is to expedite movement of critically 
needed combat supplies and/or equipment 
to supplement the ground transportation 
system operating within the field army. 

The division aviation company provides 
such a means of delivering critical emer- 
gency supplies directly to the requesting 
unit. The point is that Army aircraft are 
currently used as a supplement to sur- 
face means of transporting nuclear weap- 
ons and not a primary means within it- 
self. Army aviation gives support of 
combat forces first priority and second 
priority to logistics including the move- 
ment of nuclear weapons. 


Aircraft Employment Visualized 

Administrative support organizations 
must be readily adaptable and completely 
responsive to their supported tactical 
organizations. Effective supply will call 
for various techniques and means of 
transportation. The field army may em- 
ploy supply point distribution of nuclear 
weapons, unit distribution, or a combina- 
tion of these procedures. Regardless of 
the conditions, air transportation of nu- 
clear weapons will assume a primary role, 
although a combination of surface and 
air movement probably will be required. 
The reason air must assume a primary role 
is that there is no practicable way to 
increase present-day surface speeds. The 
limitation is not power or design, but the 
terrain itself. The technology of air mo- 
bility is just beginning. The area of short 
takeoff and landing (STOL), vertical 
takeoff and landing (VTOL), helicopter 
and convertiplane design and technology, 
is virtually unexplored. Brigadier General 
Carl I. Hutton stated the case in these 
words: 

... the air is a sort of universal super- 
highway, little used previously because 
of technological reasons. The state of the 
art has just started to develop to the 
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point where we may begin to use the flexi- 
bility which the air affords. It will sup- 
port not only trans-sonic bombers, massive 
cargo carriers and Mach 2 fighters, it will 
also support many sorts of lift devices 
which are now in all stages of invention 
from mere ideas, through basic studies, 
drawing boards, mockups, prototypes, to 
full grown production. These things were 
not foreseen during the early years when 
the theory developed that everything 
which moves on the ground belongs to 
the Army; everything that flies, to the 
Air Force; and everything that floats, to 
the Navy. Technology is developing some- 
thing new for ground warfare. 

As nuclear weapons production becomes 
more plentiful, it is visualized that Army 
units will have prescribed loads of nu- 
clear weapons. As operations progress, the 
prescribed nuclear load must be reconsti- 
tuted much like conventional ammunition 
today. During the attack phase under 
conditions of rapidly lengthening supply 
distances, where there has been insufficient 
time to clear the areas of guerrillas or to 
mop up small isolated enemy pockets, 
security of the main supply route will be 
questionable. In such situations use of 
organic Army airlift will be necessary to 
provide security and timely delivery. 
Another use visualized for the helicopter 
is in the airlifting of mobile missile 
launching units. These units could be 
carried into remote sites, fired, then re- 
moved by helicopters before the enemy 
detects them. 


Soviet Airlift Capability 

Soviet helicopters fall into four main 
categories: a light reconnaissance-utility 
helicopter, a medium cargo helicopter, a 
heavy helicopter, and a new superheavy 
turbine engine helicopter. The light recon- 
naissance-utility helicopter, known as the 
Hare (MI-1, payload 500 pounds, range 
225 nautical miles), is similar to our H-13 
(Sioux) and H-23 (Raven). It is extremely 
versatile and can be used as needed for 
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command, reconnaissance, 
supply missions. 


A cargo type helicopter known as the f 


Hound (MI-4, payload 3,000 pounds, range 


130 nautical miles) is available in quan. | 
tity to the Soviets. Besides bulk cargo, 
the Hound helicopter is capable of trans. [ 
porting jeeps, field artillery pieces, and} 
other items of equipment to include nu- | 
clear weapons. It has clamshell doors at [ 
the end of the fuselage for simplified | 


loading and unloading of bulky cargo. 


A new heavy twin helicopter known as ‘ 
the Horse (YAK-24) also is available. It 
has an engine for each rotor, and one} 


engine can take over both rotors in the 
event of a failure of the other engine. It 
is believed to be a combination troop-cargo 
carrier capable of carrying 8,000 to 10,000 
pounds a distance of 150 nautical miles. 
It has clamshell doors at the end of the 
fuselage for simplified loading of cargo. 
It can carry a weapon-carrier plus a field 
piece. 

In addition to these helicopters, the 
Soviets have developed a new helicopter, 
the Hook (MI-6), which is much larger 
than any US type. They claim this air- 
craft lifted 26,400 pounds to an altitude 
of 8,000 feet. Designed to carry 20,000 
pounds or 80 troops, it has a five-bladed 
main rotor powered by two turbine en- 
gines mounted on top of the cabin. In 
contrast, the largest American helicopter, 
the H-37A Mojave is capable of carrying 
30 troops and is rated as having lifted 
13,500 pounds to an altitude of 7,000 feet. 
Again, the Soviets appear to have forged 
ahead in a field where we once considered 
we were firmly in the lead. 

The Soviet Army is the only major force 
in the world today that has a completely 
new postwar arsenal of weapons in the 
hands of trained troops. They are capable 
of fighting either a nuclear or nonnuclear 
war, limited or general, in any environ- 
ment. A comparison of trends in the US 
and Soviet Army air mobility was made in 
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an August 1957 issue of Army Informa- 
tion Digest: 

In the opinion of experts who watch 
Russian aircraft developments, the Soviets 
are most surely ahead of the US in the 
design of what might be called conven- 
tional helicopters. But in advance research, 
such as boundary layer control and en- 
gines, we are probably well out in front. 
This means that the mobility of the US 
Army will be equal to or superior to Rus- 
sian mobility only if funds are made avail- 
able to continue this advanced research 
and to produce in quantity the most pri- 
mary of its results. The fact that the 
Russians have put some of their best 
aeronautical engineers to work on heli- 
copters indicates that the problem of 
achieving air mobility for the Soviet 
Army has been assigned a high priority. 


Problems in Attaining Air Mobility 

Army vehicles have little more mobility 
than they had 10 to 15 years ago; this 
includes most of the helicopters, and 
utility and liaison aircraft currently in 
the Army inventory. Nevertheless, they 
are the aircraft which the Army has to 
meet the situation as it now exists. It 
is an inevitable conclusion that sooner 
or later the Army must turn to VTOL air- 
craft as primary vehicles of movement. 
The realization of such a capability is 
possible within five years, but only if 
continuous effort and research is applied. 
Research, drawing board analysis, devel- 
opment, and test require time to complete. 

The vulnerability of rear areas in a 
future nuclear conflict will prohibit the 
massing of supplies and materiel as was 
done in World War II and Korea. The 
smaller and more dispersed combat forces 
envisioned for the future battlefield will 
require less, but more frequent and timely 
logistical support. Large concentrations of 
supplies would be too easily discovered 
and eliminated; therefore, small, dis- 
persed and concealed storage areas will 
be necessary, supported by a rapid, reli- 
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able, and flexible means of transportation. 
The mass of supplies formerly associated 
with ground armies will be reduced sub- 
stantially. Conventional ammunition re- 
quirements will be reduced, because fewer 
nuclear rounds will be needed to replace 
them. 


Nuclear components in short supply may 
be held necessarily at central locations, 
and fast air transportation provided to 
give the necessary operational flexibility. 
The essence of new logistical concepts 
must be mobility, speed, and dispersion 
to provide the flexibility required on the 
nuclear battlefield. 

Money is another problem. Obviously, 
the Army cannot spread its limited re- 
sources to cover all promising develop- 
ments. This infers selectivity in its spend- 
ing. General Hutton felt that the emphasis 
was misplaced. 


Money must come from appropriations 
which right now are being spent upon 
such things as mechanical mules, light 
weight trucks, etc. These fall short of the 
urgent necessity for making bold increases 
in the Army’s mobility. 

Some degree of specialization is re- 
quired in each service in order to preclude 
costly duplication of research and pro- 
duction efforts. The Army’s purchase of 
fixed-wing aircraft such as the AC-1, light 
cargo type, certainly falls within this 
category, because this aircraft represents 
little or no advanced design and must 
operate. from prepared airfields. Air 
Force aircraft such as the C-123, which 
are nearing obsolescence, are of compara- 
ble quality. 

The Army should be devoting its maxi- 
mum efforts and funds to the development 
and procurement of helicopters and other 
aircraft in the vertical takeoff and landing 
class. Savings in maintenance, logistics, 
and training would result from deempha- 
sizing and phasing out all Army fixed-wing 
transport aircraft in favor of heavy trans- 
port helicopters. 
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Conclusions 

Drastic changes will be necessary in 
our logistical operations if we are to 
survive another general war. Increased 
speed of movement, better stock control, 
and greatly lowered supply levels are im- 
provements we must make in our logistic 
procedures. Flexible supply procedures 
characterized by on-call nuclear weapon 
reserves, obtainable through the use of 
dependable Army airlift can well be the 
salvation of combat elements in future 
fast-moving conflicts. The increased width 
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and depth of the future battlefield, the 
long and vulnerable lines of communica- 
tions, and the requirement to provide 
effective administrative support while 
minimizing the effects of the enemy nu- 
clear weapons will place a heavy burden 
on the administrative support system. 
Boldness and imagination must be applied 
to overconie these problems. The achieve- 
ment of effective administrative support 
within the field army will be dependent 
upon responsive and reliable Army avia- 
tion. 





Now, paradoxically, for better ground or battlefield mobility, we are con- . 


centrating on the air! 


We find we must look to the air to attain the revolutionary improvement 


we require in mobility for ground forces. We are working to develop true air 
vehicles that will fly just above the ‘nap of the earth,’ permitting the combat 


soldier of tomorrow to overcome normal terrain obstacles, such as mud, 
swamps, rivers, and forests. This type of vehicle will have the takeoff and 


landing characteristics of the helicopter coupled with the advantages of the 


fixed-wing aircraft in forward flight. 


General Arthur G. Trudeau 
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Meet the Minutemen 
On NATO’s Northern Flank 


Leif Bohn 


A SHORT time ago the commanding 
officer of a local-defense region bordering 
Sweden, rang me up and said: “Perhaps 
it might interest you as a military cor- 
respondent to see what a colonel is doing 
on several of his Sundays? My job is to 
carry out inspection of some Home Guard 
units in my region and see if their prep- 
arations against a surprise attack are 
all right. We shall start at daybreak and 
you can be the fly on the wall, but you 
shall not mention any place names in the 
paper.” 

We started off in three cars—the colonel, 
his chief of staff, a lieutenant colonel who 
was regional commander of the Home 
Guard, and his staff among which was a 
civil engineer specially trained in making 
road, railway, and bridge blocks. 

Before nightfall we had visited 12 
places where the terrain offers excellent 
possibilities to stop the advance of an 
enemy. Some were bridges in mountainous 
terrain; others sharp roadbends in a 
narrow valley. 

Each time this happened: 

A lieutenant was waiting for us. He 
saluted and we shook hands. Maps and 
sketches were produced. The lieutenant 
gave a short outline of his job, how many 
men he had in his command, and how he 
intended to use them. 

In one case the job was to block a road, 


and the railway running underneath it, 
by means of 2,200 pounds of explosives— 
when he received orders to do so. 

The colonel asked in rapid succession: 
“Where are the explosives deposited? Have 
you seen that they are there? Where is 
the key to the house? How will you trans- 
port it from the store? Show me the holes 
drilled.” We went up on top of a steep 
hill and saw all preparations made to 
push the button—with dummy material. 
Then the men were ordered to rise up in 
their defense positions in the terrain. The 
lieutenant described how he intended to 
use his antitank weapons, and how the 
heavy machinegun would keep the rail- 
way line covered. 

The colonel said: “Order your men to 
line up on the road.” When this was done 
he asked them: “How many of you have 
your own motor transport? Raise your 
right arm. How many can be here 30 
minutes after you have been alerted? How 
many can be here an hour after the 
alarm?” He found that 20 minutes after 
the alarm 10 men would be there armed 
with a heavy machinegun and antitank 
grenades. The entire team could be assem- 
bled in less than 90 minutes. He made a 
short speech and thanked them for doing a 
good job on a Sunday morning. The Sun- 
day had been chosen so that the inspection 
should not interfere with their work. 


Norway has been a partner in NATO from the beginning. She relies 
on her Home Guard for a vital part of her defense force. These 
men are tough, trained, determined, and ready to defend their country 
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We had a sandwich with coffee in our 
cars and in the evening a good meal at 
a Home Guardhouse, a house built and 
owned by the local Home Guard associa- 
tion with some financial help from the 
state authorities, but operated by the 
Home Guard itself. There are about 350 
such houses scattered over the country. 

I noted that after having visited 12 
different Home Guard units only four 


i 
; 
i 








men had been missing—two were ill, and 
two had been permitted to stay home 
because of other obligations. This is only 
a glimpse of what the Norwegian Home 
Guard does, but it will serve as an intro- 





Mr. Leif Bohn is military correspondent 
for Aftenposten (Evening News) of Oslo, 
Norway. He is an accredited military 
correspondent to North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization North Headquarters. Mr. 
Bohn is the author of If War Comes, a 
publication with more than 1.2 million 
sales in Norway. 
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duction to a problem which Norway shares 
with other countries. 
Large Country—Small Population 

Norway’s territory is 324,000 square 
kilometers—Spitzbergen and other over- 
seas possessions not included. The distance 
between North Cape in Finnmark and 
Lindesnes on the south coast is 1,752 
kilometers. The coastline is 2,650 kilo- 
meters, but if you reckon in the fiords 





Copyright aces Oslo 
Nomadic Laps of the Home Guard in the Finnmark region practice with radio equipment 


and bays it is 20,000 kilometers! The 
land border against Sweden is 1,643 kilo- 
meters, against Finland 716 kilometers, 
and against Soviet Russia 196 kilometers. 
The country is cut by deep fiords and by 
high mountain territories—about 76 per- 
cent of the entire area being bare rock. 
This country has a population of 3.5 
million people, about 70 per square kilo- 
meter. 

Norway joined NATO at the start in 
April 1949. It has a compulsory military 
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service. The men allotted to the army are 
given four months recruit training and 
are thereafter transferred to one of two 
standing brigades where training con- 
tinues for 12 months. After that training 
they will be assigned to a combined regi- 
ment in their home districts and will be 
called up for refreshing courses. In the 
navy and the air force, the service is 18 
months. These services, to a much higher 
degree than the army, rely on paid per- 
sonnel. , 

As a result of this system, the navy and 
air force are, to a large extent, mobilized 
in peacetime, but the only standing 
forces of the army are two small bri- 
gades—one in northern Norway and one 
in eastern Norway—plus the Kings 
Guards Battalion and forces under train- 
ing. The distance between the standing 
forces in northern Norway and those in 
eastern Norway is comparable to that 
from Oslo to Bern. It is obvious that the 
air and naval forces which a nation of 
3.5 million people can afford to support 
are much too small to form an effective 
shield in case of an attack. Such an attack 
can be developed quickly by sea and air 
inasmuch as 80 percent of the total 
population lives less than 30 miles from 
the coastline. The production and economic 
life are disposed similarly. 

The army takes time to mobilize. There 
must exist a force which can turn out in 
full strength at short notice and—taking 
advantage of all the opportunities of 
Norwegian terrain and special conditions 
on the whole—can fight a delaying action. 
This is primarily the job of the Home 
Guard. 


Foundations—the Underground Army 

Hitler’s attack on Norway in April 
1940 came as a shock to the Norwegians. 
They believed that the British Fleet was 
in complete control of the North Sea and 
the North Atlantic. Overnight they found 
German warships unloading men and war 
material in harbors all the way up to 
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Narvik. For many years Norway’s de- 
fense had been neglected. Many Nor- 
wegians regarded military defense of 
their country as nonsensical. Several 
thousand young Norwegians became 
paralyzed eyewitnesses—without arms 
and training they could do nothing to 
resist the invasion. : 

But Norway’s terrain is difficult to 
overlook. The forests and the mountains 
offer opportunities for an underground 
army. When the Germans capitulated in 
May 1945, 45,000 trained and armed men 
came down from the mountains and out of 
the forests. They always had been loyal 
to the government and all Communist 
attempts to influence them had failed. 

As the rebuilding of Norway’s mili- 
tary defense began, Norway was short of 
officers and training establishments. Mili- 
tary training had to be concentrated on 
the new year classes. There was no possi- 
bility of giving protracted training to the 
young men who had become 20 years old 
during the occupation years-—1940-45, 
when the underground army was active. 
So the government instituted the Home 
Guard and allotted the occupation year 
classes to it—to undergo 120 hours mili- 
tary training every year. In addition, any- 
one who was recommended could enter the 
Home Guard as a volunteer. The govern- 
ment aimed at forming a HG of 30,000 
men. It turned out that the HG more than 
doubled the numerical goal because of the 
widespread interests and _ associations 
generated by former members of the 
underground. 


Organization of the HG 

The central leadership in the Home 
Guard’s organization, administration of 
personnel, training, equipment, budget, 
and ‘expenditure is in the hands of the 
inspector general (major general or 
colonel). His staff is divided into four 
sections: personnel, training, administra- 
tion, and information. He also has two 
schools. The country is divided into 18 
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Home Guard regions, which generally 
correspond to the callup regions of the 
infantry regiment. The Home Guard re- 
gions, each of which is under the com- 
mand of a regional commander (lieutenant 
colonel or major) are divided into districts, 
under district commanders (part-time paid 
captains). In all there are 75 districts 
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transport business owning lorries, among 
the pioneers, engineers, or men working 
on roadbuilding or repairs. Among the 
signals are many radio amateurs or people 
running radio repair shops. The Home 
Guard always strives to use a man in a 
job with which he is familiar in his ordi- 
nary work. They, therefore, often achieve 
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Norwegian ski troops train with winter equipment 


subdivided in 570 Home Guard areas. An 
area is under the command of a lieutenant 
and may contain from 30 to 800 Home 
Guardsmen. 
The Area 

The Area Commander is responsible 
for all HG activities in his area. In the 
event of war he would be in charge of 
operations. His staff consists of a second- 
in-command who is often also adjutant 
and specialist officer (intelligence sup- 
plies, medical, signals, transport, and 
Pioneer). In the transport service one 
often finds the man who runs the local 


surprisingly high technical standards in 
their military jobs. 

The HG’s astonishing nationwide radio 
communications net is no secret. It has 
been tested during the larger field exer- 
cises. During one of the tests, the move- 
ments of the attacking force were reported 
from more than 20 secretly operated 
radio stations in the “occupied” area. Of 
course it will be difficult to operate such 
stations for any length of time during 
war conditions, but if they can last only 
a little while they will be invaluable. 

In many cases the HG area commander 
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naturally takes command when necessary 
in peacetime. A year ago the Lofoten 
Islands suffered dangerous avalanches. 
The local HG lieutenant turned out his 
people and took command during rescue 
work. In other cases parents have turned 
to the HG when children are lost in the 
mountains or forests. The HG organizes 
search. 

In an area all men know each other 
personally and those who have been with 
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storehouses in the country. They cannot 
be wiped out. As there is a HG organiza- 
tion and an intelligence officer in each of 
570 areas it is very difficult for possible 
fifth column people to operate. The HG 
will, in most cases, be aware of personnel 
of doubtful loyalty and be able to contro 
them. 

In the event of mobilization, the regional 
commanders of the HG join their local 
military staffs and the districts’ com- 
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Home Guardsmen learn amphibious techniques in one of Norway’s many fiords 


the HG since the start now have a train- 
ing which corresponds with seven to nine 
months full-time training. Each man has 
his uniform at home, his personal arms, 
and munitions in a sealed packet. The 
heavier equipment, such as extra muni- 
tions and explosives, are stored in the HG 
area and as close to the vital defense ob- 
jective as possible. The things HG needs 
during the first days of an emergency are 
spread at more than a thousand different 


manders do the same. Local military com- 
manders have authority over all Home 
Guard units which are made available for 
mobilization in their districts. In the same 
manner corresponding naval and air force 
commanders have authority over the Home 
Guard units which are available in their 
respective services. For the air force, HG 
units participate in the defense of air 
fields and along the coast fishing vessels 
are organized in the Sea Home Guard. 
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The fisherman are trained on board their 
own ships in patrolling and reporting 
service, minelaying, transportation, and 
landing services. Norway’s modern fishing 
fleet consists of about 5,000 vessels 
equipped with radio telephone. The basic 
idea is to use the HG in small formations 
and where the local knowledge gives the 
HG an advantage over the enemy. 

The HG has a system of committees of 
representatives within the organization 
and of civilian councils in addition to its 
military organization. Before World War 
II, when Norway was neutral and dis- 
armed, the population was mentally un- 
prepared for war and the contact between 
the defense and the population was nearly 
nonexistent. One of the most valuable 
assets of the Norwegian HG is that it 
furnishes a very good contact between the 
armed forces and the local population in 
all parts of the country and in all layers 
of the population. To foster this contact 
still more all the large organizations—such 
as the workers trade unions, the farmers, 
the teachers, the fishermen, the sailors, 
send one representative from their na- 
tional councils to the national council of 
the HG. This council is made up of repre- 
sentatives from the 12 biggest national 
organizations, four representatives of 
youth organizations, six representatives 
of the HG and the inspector general of 
the HG who has no vote but takes part 
in all meetings. 


A National Competition 


All training emphasizes the element of 
competition. As far as possible results are 


scored on a point system, not only for 
shooting competitions, but also for train- 
ing in the field. Members of the HG com- 
pete annually in a nationwide tourna- 
ment. Competition includes such events 
as rifle marksmanship, use of explosives, 
guard duty, and other aspects of HG 
training. The Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program (MDAP) has provided the Nor- 
wegian field army with modern American 
equipment. The Home Guard has received 
in turn the army’s “laid off clothes.” Thus 
HG soldiers have Mauser rifles and British 
submachineguns. The HG always hopes 
for better and more modern equipment. 
It would be advantageous if the personal 
arms and equipment in all _ parts 
of the Norwegian military defense could 
be standardized. In the event of mobili- 
zation this would enable the army to 
assimilate the HG more readily. 

Norway is isolated from the European 
continent. The value of its territory is 
obvious. It is NATO’s northern flank and 
an advanced base for vital radar control. 
Norway is large but its population is 
small. It is economically impossible to 
maintain standing forces of such strength 
that they could beat off an attack. There- 
fore, she spends the larger part of her 
defense budget to keep combat-ready forces 
in the north. The rest she spends on the 
HG on the theory that the man who is 
well-trained as a soldier, who keeps his 
personal arms and equipment at home, is 
the answer if the threat to her homeland 
should materialize. Norwegians are de- 
termined that they will not experience 
again the frustrations of unpreparedness. 











THE ETHICAL BASES FOR LEADERSHIP 


Captain Harold D. Yow, Infantry 
Faculty, United States Army Infantry School 


, ol military leader of today has tools 
so vast in their effects that for the first 
time in the history of mankind he holds 
a force which reason dictates could well 
destroy civilization. He ever stands under 
the specter of that awesome possibility— 
the calamity of a general war, when and 
if the morality of man so undoes itself as 
to release this total force on the battlefield. 

Is there a military leader today who, 
while calculating the immense casualty 
and damage effects of the new nuclear 
weapons, does not ponder the ethical basis 
of his position if he must ever employ 
these weapons? 

“War is cruel and you cannot refine it.” 
This was true when General Sherman 
said it in 1864 and it is proportionately 
truer today. What right does a leader 
have to unleash this cruelness which today 
may blast into oblivion so great a part 
of the collective results of human effort? 
What right has he to activate these de- 
structive energies toward the desired en- 
emy casualty effect when it may include 
thousands of humans in no way kindred 
in mind to the ideology he is combating? 

Notwithstanding the infinite connota- 
tions of these questions, the military leader 
must fortify himself with the truth of the 
ethical foundations of his authority and 
responsibility if he is to maintain stead- 
fastly the moral courage to unleash nu- 
clear weapons on the battlefield. The 
resulting decisiveness of any military op- 
eration is always in direct ratio to the 


affirmation of the action by the conscience | 


of the activator. This conscience must 
judge not on beliefs merely swallowed, but 
on truths thoroughly enough digested that 
in the time of decision the leader can, 
without undue doubt and with full cour- 
age, apply his combat power with full 
awareness of its terrible destructive force. 

Rightness per se will never win a war. 


It is the reaction with force that counts. | 
Bertrand Russell has reminded us, “If the | 


contest is really between might and right, 
that means that right will be beaten.” 


The end pursued in war is the national | 


objective, whether it be unconditional sur- 


render, passive defense, or an objective | 


scaled between these extremes. Whatever 
this objective, one fact remains essentially 
true: the objective is not military in 
source. The military force neither con- 
ceives it nor passes on its necessity. It 
is the representation of the will of the 
people. 

Since the military is neither the acti- 
vator of nor responder to a war but, 
rather, the instrument of the people for 
its conduct, the ethical environment of 
military leadership in war does not in- 
clude an evaluation of this objective. 

If the value of a military act is not 
judged by the value of the national objec- 
tive, then to what must it appeal for 
ethical judgment? The only categorical 
imperative of military conduct is: A mili- 
tary body and every member therein must 
perform the duty assigned, whatever it 


The military leader must fortify himself with the truth of the ethical 
foundations of his authority and responsibility if he ‘is to maintain 
the moral courage to unleash nuclear weapons on the future battlefield 
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may be, utilizing to the limits of ability all 
resources placed at its disposal by the will 
of the peoplee PERFORMANCE OF 
DUTY! That is the deity of the battlefield 
to which every leader must pledge his al- 
legiance. Performance of duty must be an 
a priori standard to every soldier. 

The “performance of duty” does not 
depend upon the substance of the national 
objective for validity. Ethically, the two 
are not necessarily in direct ratio. Let us 
say that “X,” a military leader, does not 
agree with the national objective, that he 
finds it personally an unworthy end for 
the means necessary to attain it. If he did 
not consider his execution of the means a 
categorical imperative, if he did not rec- 
ognize his obligation to perform his duty 
even though he did not believe in the ob- 
jective to be gained, he could consider his 
exercise of the means wrong and release 
himself from his duty. 

With performance of duty as the ethical 
yardstick of military leadership, the em- 
phasis must be on action and results, the 
criterion of that leadership must be suc- 
cess, and its doctrine, expediency. 

Expediency the doctrine of a moral cate- 
gorical? Certainly! Let us remember that 
war, when critically subjected to formal 
ethics, is wrong. On the highest plane any 
choice in war, in this sphere of necessary 
homicide, is a choice between two evils. 
Thomas Jefferson placed this dilemma in 
its properly tragic context when he stated: 

It is the melancholy law of human so- 
cieties to be compelled sometimes to choose 
a great evil in order to ward off a greater; 
to deter their neighbors from rapine by 
making it cost them more than honest 
gains. 





Captain Harold D. Yow is a member of 
the faculty of the United States Army 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia. 
A graduate of the University of Arkansas, 
his military service includes duty with 
infantry units in Germany, Japan, and 
Korea. He is a graduate of the 1959-60 
Regular Course of the U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College. 


It was Aristotle who first clearly de- 
clared the ethical value of such acts when 
he stated: 


The conditional action is only the choice 
of a lesser evil. They are good because we 
cannot do without them. 


All military principles for the decisive 
exercise of combat power, which are really 
the ethical regulatives for the military 
leader, are pointed toward the accomplish- 
ment of this lesser evil. They set the rules 
to be followed for the most expedient ac- 
crual of advantage toward the end de- 
sired by the government. 

The limits of expediency are infinite, but 
military history shows that commanders 
have seldom if ever been allowed complete 
freedom by the body politic to explore 
these limits. Except in war and other ca- 
lamities where the survival of freedom is 
at stake, expediency is basically antithet- 
ical to democratic ideals. Even in a calam- 
ity the use of expediency is a contradictory 
stress on the democratic process, adulter- 
ating the very nature of the system. 

The military leader can expect in gen- 
eral war to find some limits placed by the 
nation on his use of expediency. These 
limits may be in the conformance to the 
accepted conventions of warfare, to diplo- 
matic agreements, or to specified portions 
of the nation’s morals which the national 
will desires to maintain even on the battle- 
field of survival. 


The definition of the duty of a military 
force must denote the limits placed on the 
expediency to be used by that force. Herein 
lies a very real problem for the military 
leader in a general war. Since democracy 
does have a broad moral base and expedi- 
ency is antithetical to the American sys- 
tem, the democratic body is reluctant to 
define in advance the limits of expedient 
means its military forces may use when 
its survival is at stake. It is believed, and 
correctly, that a firm advance declaration 
that certain important and coveted moral 
tenets must be compromised at a given 
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time and in a given situation, namely, gen- 
eral war, would weaken the base of the 
system immediately at the time of the 
declaration. At present, the moral inhibi- 
tions placed on the military force do not 
allow it to exert its total power except in 
retaliation to a total force already applied. 
It is doubtful if democracy will ever al- 
low a lesser inhibition than this. 

The military forces must, nevertheless, 
have limits established at the start of the 
war because reaction time will be short 
and will allow little time for the resolution 
of such a problem. 

It can be anticipated that in a war for 
survival, the limits on expediency would, 
however, be few. If so, the expedient 
means used would be limited almost en- 
tirely by technology and the speed and 
aggressiveness with which its resulting 
combat power could be applied. Then the 
answers are readily evident to presently 
prevailing questions such as, “would a 
corps commander fire a high-yield nuclear 
weapon on a militarily remunerative tar- 
get if it resulted in killing thousands of 
civilians?” As early as the 18th century 
we find the philosopher David Hume 
writing: 

Were a civilized nation engaged with 
barbarians, who observed no rules even 
of war, the former must also suspend 
their observance of them, where they no 
longer serve to any purpose; and must 
render every action or reencounter as 
bloody and pernicious as possible to the 
first aggressors. 

Some may say that performance of duty 
cannot be categorical since each individual 
leader and soldier must decide for himself 
what constitutes his duty and, conse- 
quently, the whole standard becomes 
highly relative. It is true that duty must 
be defined. The division commander de- 
fines it for his subordinates, the corps 
commander defines it for the divisions, and 
so on up the pyramid of leadership to the 
top, where the government defines the 
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duty of the entire effort. The need for 
definition does not, however, destroy the 
imperative, for once defined it allows for 
no exceptions. 

What of the national objective, the con- 
cert of will which places a military force 
in the field in the first place and requires 
its exercise? Is it of no concern to the 
military? To the military conscience, no. 
It is only to the performance of duty that 
the military conscience appeals for judg- 
ment of its acts. 

The national objective is of vast con- 
cern, however, to the military mind. Be- 
yond any a priori fact there lies a field 
of faith which supports it. Performance 
of duty is based on such a faith in the 
national objective. The ethical validity of 
a nation in defense is axiomatic. Hegel 
stated it this way: 

A nation is moral ... while it is en- 
gaged in realizing its grand objects, and 
defends its work against external violence 
during the process of giving to its purpose 
an objective existence. 

Much has been written about the need 
for soldiers to know why they are fight- 
ing. This is important but a lack of such 
knowledge does not release the soldier 
from his duty. Knowledge or no knowledge, 
ethically he must have faith in why he is 
fighting. Faith needs no facts. As Ralph 
Waldo Emerson stated, “Faith that stands 
on authority is not faith.” 

The American soldier must never ques- 
tion the ethical standards of our Nation’s 
will in war. Why? First, it is seldom that 
any individual or single group can thor- 
oughly understand the national will with 
all its connotations, subtleties, and pur- 
posely hidden intentions of future action. 

Second, if the ethical basis of military 
conduct is not based on an unswerving 
faith in our national will, then perform- 
ance of duty becomes highly variable as 
each individual leader and soldier gauges 
it against his own understanding or lack 
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of understanding of the ethical value of 
the current national policy. 

Last, is the democratic principle that 
the military structure, dictatorial by ne- 
cessity, must never infringe on the due 
process of government by exercising its 
power over the people nor even by ques- 


| tioning their aims, except as they pertain 


to the forces necessary for their accom- 
plishment. 

Since steadfastness in the performance 
of duty derives from this faith in the ci- 
vilian body, it is easy to see the necessity 
for branding‘ deep into the souls of our 


| fighting men the vital living history of 


American freedom. The soldier must un- 
derstand why he fights—not so he can 
carry with him an all-encompassing knowl- 
edge of the forces and counterforces, 
theses and antitheses of the intricate 
American system, but rather so he can 
have an ideal, a lofty and indestructible 
regard for the rights of individual privacy, 


| worthy of the faith of a man whose life 


may be the price of allegiance to duty. 

The ethical basis of military leadership 
has never changed in our Nation and must 
never change in the future in any war, 
general or otherwise. The present great 
concern over the ethical problems of the 
commander in general war are due in large 
part to the fallacy of applying formal 
ethics to the acts of a military com- 
mander. War is formally wrong. Does not 
that in itself establish the moral value of 
the defensive effort to thwart its purpose 
instead of making all military action eth- 
ically questionable? 

When a new and more devastating 
weapon appears on the scene, the first 
impulse always is to question the ethical 
values of its use under varying circum- 
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stances. As man becomes calloused to its 
destruction, the ethical question mark is 
gradually lifted, only to descend again 
with the advent of an even newer, more 
devastating weapon. It seems most diffi- 
cult for some to understand that any 
weapon in the hands of a military force 
in any war where survival is a factor 
must be used to the regulative limits of 
expediency. Not its use, but rather its 
lack of use within the limits placed by 
the body politic is ethically wrong. 


If and when a nuclear war comes, the 
military commander must go forth armed 
with the fact that performance of duty, 
and only performance of duty, bolstered 
by an unquestioned faith in the national 
will, stands as the court of final appeal 
for his every decision. 


“Character is a man’s guardian divin- 
ity.” May it be adequate to the task of 
our military leadership in general war. 
There is no doubt but that the moral 
courage required will tax the finite limits 
of human ability, but may they, in the 
words of John Stuart Mill, never forget 
that “between subjection to the will of 
others, and the virtues of self-help and 
self-government, there is a natural incom- 
patability.” 

The news commentator Elmer Davis 
summed up the whole problem when he 
commented in 1946: 

Atomic war is bad enough; biological 
warfare would be worse; but there is some- 
thing worse than either. . .. It is the 
subjection to an alien oppressor. 

The ethical limits of expediency in a 
general war may well be as Mr. Davis 
titled his article—-NO WORLD IF NEC- 
ESSARY! 














Psychological Effects of Mass Casualties 


Major Robert W. Storm, Artillery 
Headquarters, US Army Air Defense Command 


M ASS casualties on the battlefield are 
not new. But the threat of chemical or 
biological attack, as well as conventional 
weapons effects, and the almost certain 
use of nuclear weapons call for a new 
evaluation of the psychological effects of 
mass casualties. The control of harmful 
psychological effects requires at least as 
much thought and preparation as the con- 
trol of the physical effects of mass de- 
struction weapons. 

Man is the most precious resource in 
war. Man’s ingenuity, his decisions, and 
his adaptability will decide the outcome of 
any future conflict. The commander can 
ill afford psychological casualties within 
his decisive battlefield element. 

Precisely how shall we prepare for the 
control of psychological problems result- 
ing from mass casualties? First, we must 
analyze the problem. The subject is broad 
and there are many intangibles. The solu- 
tions may not be ideal. The starting point, 
in any event, is a consideration of the 
phenomenon of fear and the methods of 
overcoming or minimizing its effects. 

Data on civilian catastrophes, combat, 
and World War II bombings to include 
those of the nuclear attacks on Japan 
furnish a starting point. These findings 
may be projected with some degree of 
accuracy to assess the psychological effects 
upon the soldier. However, the particular 
combination of circumstances which would 
prevail before and after a nuclear attack 
upon our troops seriously limits the direct 
application of the available data. 


The Worcester County (Massachusetts) 
tornado which occurred in June 1953 is 
a pertinent example. The National Re- 
search Council undertook one of the most 
detailed and comprehensive civilian ca- 
tastrophe studies on record. The Army 
Medical Service School considers that the 


results of this study, in comparison with | 


other disaster studies, have the most in- 
teresting and significant connotations for 
possible military disasters. 

The tornado was of short duration; it 
occurred in a small portion of a heavily 
populated area, and there was no effective 
warning. (These circumstances could be 
similar to an enemy nuclear attack.) Of 


approximately 1,500 persons injured, about | 


900 were treated at the several hospitals 
in the vicinity, 490 were hospitalized for 
some time, and 94 were killed. Hospitals 
were filled within 10 minutes after the 
tornado struck. Almost all injured persons 
were in an initial state of automatism, 


some walking or running on broken legs. | 


They were somewhat apathetic and auto- 
matic in responses. Even several of the 
doctors later were amazed at their own 
odd reactions during the disaster. One doc- 
tor applied an electric cord as a tourni- 
quet, leaving the attached iron connected 
thereto. 

One observation made immediately after 
the tornado’s impact was the demonstrated 
desire of the majority to be helpful. For 
example, injured persons helped other in- 
jured persons, and neighboring communi- 
ties moved immediately to assist the 


Commanders can ensure individual and unit psychological effectiveness 
when mass casualties occur by preparing now with a realistic training 
program and insisting on highest standards by all subordinate leaders 
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stricken area. In several ways, this outside 
help did more harm than good, for the 
injured were moved prematurely and re- 
ceived practically no first aid. Further- 
more, traffic congestion in the stricken 
area became a problem. 
Another finding with possible military 
significance was the almost immediate 
failure of communications. Few telephone 
ial Re- |) lines were down but so many calls jammed 
he most | the switchboards that it was impossible 
ian ca- | to relay or receive important messages. 
» Army |) Observers further noted there was little 
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hat the J time for execution of planned arrange- 
on with! ments before the disaster victims arrived 
nost in- | at hospitals. The Worcester City Hospi- 
ions for ) tal, for example, had a two-page disaster 
plan which apparently only the superin- 
tion; it § tendent had read. 
heavily The events of the Worcester County 
effective | tornado point up certain items of impor- 
ould be} tance. When an instantaneous disaster 
ck.) Of! strikes without warning, most people in 
d, about | the affected area are initially stunned. 
ospitals | Medical personnel are not immune to emo- 
ized for | tional upset. There also is a desire to help 
lospitals |) others which can be directed and put to 
fter the ) constructive use. Adequate first aid train- 
persons | ing is essential. Congestion and communi- 
ymatism, cation overloads are normal, and plans 
cen legs.| must be made accordingly. Standing op- 
nd auto- |) erating procedures (SOP’s) must be read 
1 of the § and understood by all concerned in order 
eir OWN § to be effective. 
One doc- 
 tourni- Combat Reactions 
onnected When combat studies are searched for 
possible applicability to nuclear warfare 
ely after Major Robert W. Storm is assigned to 
mnstrated Headquarters, US Army Air Defense 
ful. For |} Command, Colorado Springs, Colorado. A 
other in- } graduate of the United States Military 
ommuni- | Academy and of the 1959-60 Regular 
sist the | Course, U. S. Army Command and Gen- 
sist eral Staff College, he has commanded ar- 
tillery units in Korea, Germany, and the 
tiveness | United States. He taught a variety of sub- 
jects, including “Management of Mass 
raining | Casualties,” while assigned to the Com- 
mand and Staff Department, US Army 
leaders § Ai; Defense School. 
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psychological problems, several of Brig- 
adier General S. L. A. Marshall’s combat 
reports stand out. General Marshall feels 
that nuclear tests are no criteria of the 
effect nuclear weapons will have on our 
troops. In the tests at Frenchman’s Flats, 
Nevada, no surprise was involved, troops 
were refreshed physically, assured of 
safety, and well-trained for the exercise. 
General Marshall concludes that only the 
stress of combat will determine the effects 
of nuclear weapons on our troops. How- 
ever, it cannot be denied that the Ne- 
vada tests had a certain value to the par- 
ticipants in a way similar to controlled 
courses in close combat, infiltration, and 
combat in cities. 

General Marshall arrived at several per- 
tinent conclusions in evaluating the reac- 
tion of our troops in the stress of combat. 
Large units (such as divisions) are op- 
erationally spent when they sustain 20 
percent casualties; whereas, line com- 
panies with upward to 60 percent casual- 
ties retain a degree of effectiveness and 
are relatively unshocked, and not demor- 
alized. The battle strength of an isolated 
unit is, in effect, cut in half within 48 
hours because of fears which arise. The 
knowledge of having adequate medical sup- 
port is a great morale factor. All of these 
findings are relevant when considering op- 
erations on the nuclear battlefield. 

In combat, troops frequently have a 
tendency to bunch. They also have an in- 
clination to run when they see others run. 
These combat observations have held true 
through many wars. Fear is contagious, 
but so is courage. There are numerous in- 
stances of combat leaders setting the ex- 
ample and controlling the tendencies of 
others to run. 


Panic 
Panic is characterized by senseless, ir- 
rational movements or behavior. It is a 
frantic reaction that occurs when the in- 
dividual believes there is a way out but 
that his means of escape from the danger 
at hand are blocked. 
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Medical and military authorities gen- 
erally agree that modern war furnishes 
few examples of true group panic. Most 
cases of confusion resulting from disaster 
are simply disorganized behavior or, at 
worst, they represent mass shock. 

An example of mass shock is found in 
the World War II case of the USS Leonard 
Wood, an aircraft carrier struck by two 
Japanese torpedoes in Liscombe Bay. The 
ship sank in two minutes. Only 40 out of 
900 personnel survived. The 40 men bore 
no visible scars when they were rescued 
shortly after the sinking. They replied 
haltingly to questions, did not talk among 
themselves, and displayed no initiative. 
They merely sat and stared into space. 
Within two or three days, however, they 
appeared normal. 


Predictable Behavior 


Peacetime and wartime experiences 
have shown that in most disasters other 
than the rare phenomenon of panic or the 
infrequent case of mass shock, a general 
behavior pattern follows. The triage sys- 
tem envisions that approximately 40 per- 
cent of the casualties in a mass casualty 
situation will be in the “buddy” or self-care 
treatment category. Among these and the 
uninjured, about 12 to 25 percent will re- 
main calm and collected. It is believed that 
many of these individuals will be regu- 
larly appointed leaders. A well-trained and 
strongly disciplined unit with fine leaders 
may have a greater representation in this 
class. 

These experiences further show that 10 
to 25 percent will immediately lose the 
power of rational thought, will be unable 
to move, and will cry hysterically for vary- 
ing periods of time. A few of the person- 
nel in this group will become psychological 
casualties, regardless-of their training 
or the competence of their leaders. The 
remaining group, about 75 percent, react 
in a “normal” way. They become momen- 
tarily stunned, show little or no emotion, 
and remain in place. 
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This initial shock stage may last 15 | 
to 30 minutes, until someone directs the | 
victims to perform limited tasks, or until | 
help arrives. There is then a transition to | 
the suggestible stage in which they show | 


extreme concern over the welfare of 
others and minimize their concern for 


their own injuries. At this stage they can | 
be readily directed to perform routine or | 
limited duties. Experience has shown that | 
activity is the best therapy for most psy- | 
chological casualties. This intense willing. | 
ness to work then becomes a desire to | 


produce for the unit welfare. Gradually, 
however, this latter stage wears off and 


personal problems come into focus. The | 


individual complains and develops an an- 
tagonistic attitude, thereby limiting his 
usefulness. A dynamic leadership is es- 


‘pecially needed in the last phase because 
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the unit could disintegrate. It may take © 


from a couple of days to a few weeks to | 


complete this entire cycle. 


Preventive Measures 


Training always has been of great help 


in reinforcing the soldier’s feeling of se- 
curity with respect to anticipated battle- 
field dangers. Normally, the soldier be- 
comes familiar with protective or evasive 
measures. At the present time we cannot 
give the soldier as much in the way of 
protective countermeasures or assurance 
against possible nuclear fires. This may 
not be as great a problem as some antici- 
pate. For example, the hazard of the Ger- 
man V-2, a weapon against which we had 
no effective warning, produced no emo- 
tionally disturbed soldiers in the danger 
areas. The feeling that a soldier may be- 
come a psychological casualty from fear 
of ionizing radiation may also be un- 
founded. Experience has shown that troops 
normally are relatively unconcerned about 
the presence of disease in an area of 
operations. Usually, it has been necessary 
to ensure that proper preventive meas- 
ures are taken. : 

According to the United States Strategic 
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Bombing Survey, only about 26 percent of 
the Japanese were motivated to continue 
the war near the end of World War II. 
The study attributes this attitude mainly 
to prolonged deprivations. True, these were 
not trained soldiers, but the prewar and 
wartime Japanese was, by philosophy and 
way of life, more accustomed to hardships 
than the great majority of Americans. 

Items considered necessary to the wel- 
fare of the combat soldier of recent con- 
flicts may be denied the soldier on the nu- 
clear battlefield. Even essential items such 
as water and food may be scarce. The 
threat of disease may present itself. Prep- 
arations for such exigencies should include 
vaccinations to raise resistance to infec- 
tion and plans for the reestablishment of 
a controlled environment, such as the prop- 
er placement of available engineer water 
points and decontamination. If proper 
preparations are not made, another seri- 
ous psychological problem may arise. 


Psychosomatic Symptoms 

The problem of pseudosickness has been 
observed in civilian disasters and in com- 
bat, and is recorded in the Strategic 
Bombing Survey. Nausea, diarrhea, and 
skin irritations due to water shortage, 
are also symptoms of radiation sickness 
and could indicate the use of chemical or 
biological agents. Doctors will find it dif- 
ficult to diagnose in such cases. Also, it 
may be impossible to convince others that 
an individual is not a carrier of a disease. 
Even the person afflicted may be unable to 
convince himself that he is not a carrier 
or that he does not have radiation sickness. 
Moreover, this outbreak of pseudosickness 
probably will occur during that phase of 
behavior when the individual’s personal 
problems are utmost in his mind, thereby 
lowering unit effectiveness. 

If emergency plans are not made, pseu- 
dosickness could promote disorganization, 
and, in turn, cause another psychological 
problem—rumor. It can be readily under- 
stood how pseudosickness could foster 
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rumor of radiation sickness, fallout, or 
the presence of chemical or biological 
agents. The combination of adequate com- 
munications and strong leadership will 
assist materially in dispelling rumors in 
disaster situations. 

We must realize that nothing can elim- 
inate completely the harmful effects of 
scare type rumors. One excellent example 
is President Roosevelt’s attempt to halt 
the damaging rumors which were flooding 
our country early in World War II. The 
President broadcast a speech on 23 Feb- 
ruary 1942 devoted entirely to denying 
the rumors of the extent of the Pearl 
Harbor damage. Surveys showed that, 
after the speech, about 40 percent of the 
people still believed the rumors. 

Information regarding the psychological 
patterns resulting from the nuclear bomb- 
ings of Japan reinforces most of the find- 
ings from other experience data. The 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki investigations 
emphasize a point only lightly touched 
on in these other sources. Most of the Jap- 
anese interviewed who were not injured 
by the nuclear bombings were primarily 
affected by seeing so many casualties. 
Combat troops gradually become accus- 
tomed to the sight of maimed and dead. 
But how will they react to the sight of 
many casualties at one time? 

Another facet of the same problem is 
the reaction by troops to the sight of vast 
numbers of refugees, of wounded and dis- 
eased children, and of civilian suffering 
far greater than ever before experienced. 
This is a morale problem for which troops 
must be prepared. 

This article considers the psychological 
effects on the individual soldier—the com- 
mander’s key to victory in battle and, 
therefore, his primary concern. However, 
the division commander also will face prob- 
lems with psychological overtones. For ex- 
ample, what should be done about afflicted 
civilians? Can these individuals and sol- 
diers be treated side by side when suffi- 
cient medical support will not be available 
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to care for the minimum needs of the divi- 
sion? What of the mission? These are 
questions that only he can answer, after 
considering all aspects. He must give pre- 
liminary and continuous thought before 
such a situation overtakes him. 


Training Program 

In a mass casualty situation, the divi- 
sion commander’s major psychological 
problem areas, in summary, are: 

@ Fear. 

e Communication failure. 

@ Pseudosickness‘and rumor. 

@ Unit ineffectiveness due to typical be- 
havior patterns. 

e@ Civilian casualties, refugees, and suf- 
fering. 

A thorough and continuous training 
program for subordinate commanders 
down to the squad leader is an effective 
means of preparing for the control of most 
of these problems. This program should 
aim primarily at combating fear. It is 
the individual soldier’s fear which can lead 
to panic, mass shock, or disorganized be- 
havior. It should include, as a minimum, 
familiarization with type behavior pat- 
terns and stress small unit leadership 
techniques. If the subordinate commander 
knows what types of behavior to expect, 
he can anticipate reactions. The program 
also should outline what remedial ac- 
tions leaders can take; based on knowl- 
edge of the type of tasks to assign emo- 
tionally disturbed soldiers. It should stress 
the means of communicating, assessing 
damage, and regaining control in mass 
casualty situations. 
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Widely dispersed, small 
points will characterize the battlefield on 


which mass destruction weapons will be | 


used. Hence strong emphasis must be 
placed on the role of the small unit leader. 


His leadership techniques, such as reas- q 
suring troops at critical times, keeping 


them informed of the situation, and many 
others, are basic principles requiring un- 
precedented command stress. High leader- 
ship standards at all levels will give the 
soldier confidence, thus reducing the pos- 
sibility that fear will dominate when dis- 
aster strikes. 


Communications, traffic control, water 


point locations, and decontamination after | 


a nuclear burst have obvious psycholog- 
ical implications. They can be handled rov- 
tinely by means of clear SOP’s. These 
must be read, understood, and carried out. 
Guidance in these and related matters 
must be given staff officers by the divi- 
sion commander. He must, for example, 
guide the surgeon and civil affairs officer 
with respect to the degree of assistance 
given indigenous personnel. 


Conclusion 


Regardless of technological advances, 
the soldier still is the decisive battlefield 
element. The commander can ensure in- 
dividual and unit psychological effective- 
ness when mass casualties occur if he 
prepares now with a realistic training 
program and if he insists on the highest 
leadership standards by all subordinate 
leaders. Only by these means will a battle 
unit survive on tomorrow’s battlefield. 
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‘Nike Zeus’ Systems Tests 

The 78-ton radar tracking system for 
the Nike Zeus antimissile missile has 
been airlifted to Ascension Island in the 
South Atlantic where it will be tested 
under environmental conditions against 
intermediate and intercontinental range 
ballistic missiles fired from Cape 
Canaveral, Florida. 

The giant radar also will be installed 
and tested in the future on Kwajalein 
Island in the Pacific from which full- 
scale tests of the Zeus system will be 
conducted (MR, Nov 1959, p 83). 

A recent announcement by the Depart- 
ment of Defense stated that the Army 
will purchase 18 Atlas target missiles for 
use in the Pacific tests. The Atlas’ will 
be launched from Vandenberg Air Force 
Base in California by contractor or Air 
Force crews under Army direction and 
will approach the target area 4,800 miles 
out in the Pacific approximately 18,000 
miles per hour.—News item. 


Antiradiation Pill 

Additional details recently made avail- 
able disclose that research now being 
conducted by Army scientists to counter 
the harmful effects of exposure to radio- 
activity (MR, Jul 1960, p 75) is expected 
to produce a usable antiradiation pill 
within the next two years. The pill is 
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expected to protect an individual from 
the immediate effects of radiation as well 
as long-term genetic damage. It may have 
certain undesirable side effects, such as 
nausea and vomiting, but these would not 
impair its effectiveness—News item. 


Giant Bulk Cargo Container 

A reinforced plastic bulk cargo shipping 
container constructed of sprayed epoxy- 
glass fiber was displayed recently by its 
manufacturer. Measuring 24 feet in 
length, 8 feet wide, and 8 feet high, the 
giant container is said to be capable of 
transporting a  40,000-pound payload 
although the container itself weighs only 
2,800 pounds. Advantages claimed for 
the new cargo carrier are high rigidity; 
resistance to abrasion, fatigue, chemical 
corrosion; and low weight to cargo ratio. 
—News item. 


Officers’ Assignments Changed 

The Department of the Army has 
announced that the former Officers’ 
Assignment Division, Office of the Adju- 
tant General, has been redesignated the 
Officers’ Assignment Directorate and 
transferred to the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel. The change 
brings officer assignments under the 
direct control of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Personnel.—News release. 
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Missile Monitor corps air defense command post 


Missile Monitor, the United States 
Army’s mobile air defense missile fire con- 
trol system (MR, Jan 1959, p 75), is being 
deployed to operational sites with the US 
Army in Europe. Designed for employ- 
ment at corps level, the Missile Monitor 
normally will be linked with battalion 
level operations control centrals employ- 
ing AN/MSQ-18 systems (MR, Nov 1959, 
p 81) mounted in 244-ton trucks. The bat- 
talion level systems were deployed to Eu- 
rope last year. The complete Missile Mon- 
itor system, designated the AN/MSG-4, 
can detect, track, and store information 
on large numbers of airborne targets and 
on the actions and readiness of each air 
defense missile battery. It provides the 
air defense commander with information 
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‘Missile Monitor’ Deployed 





s “3 ¥. 
and facilities to control the ground-to-air 
battle in his sector of responsibility. The 
corps air defense command post which 
consists of electronic equipment mounted 
in standard Army trucks and vans is the 
heart of the system. 

Frescanar, a unique radar, provides 
range, bearing, and altitude simultane- 
ously on hundreds of airborne targets. 
Other trailer-mounted units at the com- 
mand post include a radar equipment 
trailer, a radar processing center, and die- 
sel generators. 

The radar processing center houses the 
digital computer with its memory drum 
and six display consoles. Targets are dis- 
played on these radar-video screens, identi- 
fied as friend or foe, and automatically 
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) tracked. Information on targets being 


~ tracked is shown by distinctive symbols on 
© the detector-tracker consoles. This digital 


es 2 

















data is flashed by means of a high-speed 
automatic link to the weapons monitoring 
center. 

The weapons monitoring center has four 
large screen consoles to provide command 
personnel with a complete graphic picture 


» of the ground-to-air battle in the zone of 


defense and the status of Nike and Hawk 
missile batteries. 

This monitoring center has high-speed 
electronic links with four or more battal- 
ion level operations centrals mounted in 
21%4-ton trucks, where each battalion com- 
mander observes the air battle on two 
large radar display screens. Each of these 
battalion operations centrals has high- 


Weapons monitoring center 


speed data communications links to four or 
more Nike or Hawk batteries. 

All system elements can communicate 
with each other. Information flowing from 
the air defense command ‘post through the 
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operations central to the battery includes 


track data on assigned targets. The mis- 
sile battery sends a constant flow of infor- 


mation back through operations central 
to the air defense command post on firing 


readiness, coordinates of engaged targets, 
and hostile airplane destruction results.— 
News release. 


A ‘Redstone’ Milestone 

The United States Army’s highly reli- 
able Redstone rocket engine has passed 
another milestone in its brief but colorful 
career. The delivery of the last of the 
liquid propellant rockets to the Army by 





US Army Photo 
Redstone on guard in Germany 


the manufacturer marked the end of eight 
years of production which started early 
in 1952. During that period the Redstone 
has chalked up a record of accomplish- 
ments and reliability that is unique in the 
field of missiles, rockets, and space ex- 
ploration. Of 61 attempted firings, 59 have 
been successful. Only orfe of the two fail- 
ures was attributed to the Redstone en- 
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gine. A Redstone boosted the Army’s Ex- 
plorer I, America’s first space satellite, 
into orbit. Subsequently, it boosted two of 
the next three successful US satellite 
launchings. 

Although production has ended, the op- 
erational life of the Redstone is far from 
finished. United States Army Redstone 
units will continue to stand guard in Eu- 
rope until eventually replaced by the 
newer solid propellant Pershing missile 
units. A Redstone is scheduled to boost the 
capsule in which the first United States 
Astronaut will be transported out of the 
earth’s atmosphere into space. The 78,000- 
pound thrust Redstone engine was the 
predecessor to the Hi engine which, in a 
cluster of eight units, will provide the first 
stage lift for the 1.5 million-pound thrust 
Saturn space vehicle-—News release. 


‘Saturn’ Progress 

The 1.5 million-pound thrust Saturn 
rocket engine has completed multiengine 
firing tests successfully. All units of the 
eight-engine cluster were fired simultane- 
ously. The current test series has involved 
the firing of four, six, and finally all eight 
engines of the cluster. A total of 10 giant 
Saturn clusters will be tested during the 
next few years. Scheduled for operational 
status in 1964 or 1965, the Saturn booster 
system is being designed and produced un- 
der the Development Operations Division 
of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
Army Ordnance Missile Command, at 
Huntsville, Alabama. The Development 
Operations Division passed to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) on 1 July and concurrently was 
redesignated the “George C. Marshall 
Space Flight Center.” 

The eight-engine Saturn cluster is ex- 
pected to be powerful enough to lift a 25,- 
000-pound payload into orbit around the 
earth or to lift 12,000 peunds to a landing 
on the moon. 


A special barge is being procured by the 
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United States Army Transportation Corps f 
Research and Development Command on} 
which the 75 x 22-foot booster will be! 
transported from Huntsville, Alabama, to 
Cape Canaveral, Florida, for launching, : 


The launching schedule for Saturn tent | 














Full-scale mockup of Saturn engine 


vehicles and the first operational vehicle 
is as follows: 

Summer 1961.—Launch of first stage 
with dummy upper stages. 

Fall 1962.—Launch of two-stage vehi- 
cle. 

Late 1963.—Launch of three-stage ve- 
hicle. 

Before end of 1964.—Launch of first 
operational vehicle. 

A nuclear engine, to be used as an upper 
stage of the Saturn vehicle, is being 
planned for completion by 1968 or 1969. 
The nuclear engine will give the Saturn 
the capability of lifting:72,000 pounds into 
a 300-mile orbit—News item. 
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‘Davy Crockett’ Development 


US Army Photo 


Davy Crockett on 4-ton truck 


The United States Army’s Davy Crock- 
ett weapon system, which is designed to 
provide infantry and armored units with 
their own low-yield, short-range nuclear 
firepower (MR, Mar 1960, p 69), is re- 
ported to be scheduled to go into produc- 
tion in Fiscal Year 1961. Additional in- 
formation released on the weapon indicates 
that it will fire a nuclear warhead with 
considerable destructive force, but with a 
small enough effective radius that using 
troops and adjacent friendly forces would 
not be endangered by blast. Danger from 
radioactive fallout would be minimized. 

Two launcher systems have been devel- 
oped for the Davy Crockett, a heavy ver- 
sion and a light version. Each is capable of 
firing a nuclear or a high-explosive round, 
and either system can be mounted on a 
jeep, a Mechanical Mule, an armored per- 
sonnel carrier, or other appropriate com- 
bat vehicle. When mounted on a vehicle the 
weapon can be operated by two men. The 
light version can be hand-carried and fired 
from a tripod by a crew of three men. The 
heavy model has the advantage of greater 


ree. 
US Army Photo 

Hand-carried nuclear weapon system 
range. The configuration, size, and weight 
of the Davy Crockett warhead have not 
been released.—News item. 
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A 34-million dollar contract has been awarded for the production of 1,380 M113 
aluminum armored personnel carriers for armor and infantry units of the Army. The 
new AC weighs approximately one-half as much as the vehicle currently in use, is 
more maneuverable, easier to maintain, and has greater cargo and troop capacity. It 
also has greater swimming ability than the M59 and is airdroppable—News item. 


INDIA 

Territorial Army 

The government of India is reported 
to be preparing plans for the establish- 
ment of a territorial army of 500,000 
men. The territorials would be a reserve 
force capable of reinforcing the regular 
force in the event of an emergency.—News 
item. 


New Transport Aircraft 

India is reported to have completed 
negotiations to purchase 29 C-119 flying 
boxcar transport aircraft from the 
United States under a provision of the 
Mutual Security Act. The planes are 
intended to strengthen the supply system 
supporting military units in the rugged 


mountain areas on the Communist Chinese 
border. The C-119 is a_ twin-engine, 
piston-driven, cargo aircraft which has 
seen long service in the United States Air 
Force.—News item. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Dispersion Of Nuclear Bombers 

Great Britain is reported to be planning 
a worldwide dispersal of her nuclear 
bombers to preclude their destruction in 
the first phases of a surprise attack 
against the West. A spokesman for the 
Defense Ministry stated that the bombers 
would be dispersed “in a random pattern.” 
This is understood to mean that the 


bombers will move from. base to base in an 
irregular pattern.—News item. 
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Smaller, More Modern Army 

The British Army will fall below pre- 
World War II strength this year for the 
first time in 21 years. Under unit reorgan- 
ization plans currently scheduled for im- 
plementation by spring of 1961, the total 
‘strength of the British Army will be re- 
‘duced to 216,000 officers and men from the 
















-- 7 ‘current estimated strength of 240,000. 
Strength losses will be offset partially, 
however, by an influx of new material, im- 
, proved personnel policies and procedures, 
@. and reorganization of units. 
—< New equipment will include the Mal- 
kara antitank guided missile, a new air- 
transportable 105-mm multipurpose artil- 
lery weapon, a new range of field radio 
sets, more Thunderbird surface-to-air 
guided weapons, and an increased number 
of Saladin armored cars and Ferret scout 
cars. 
A major barracks and family quarters 
construction program is underway both 
at home and at major overseas duty sta- 
) M118 | tions. A modification of the officer career 
ay. The | structure will improve service conditions 
use, is | and retirement opportunities. Under the 
city. It new system, Regular officers can elect to 
tem. / serve 16 years and retire with a pension or 
Chinese | to continue to serve until they reach the 
engine, § age 55. At present, officers not promoted 
ch has § to major are retired at about age 34 with- 
tes Air § out a pension. In the future, retirement 
benefits will increase with length of serv- 
ice until the maximum is reached at the 
end of 34 years of service.—News item. 
5 
lanning BURMA 
nuclear § Defense Villages Adopted From Israel 
tion in Villages modeled on Israel’s frontier 
attack § defense communities are being established 
for the § along the west bank of the Salween River 
ombers — in the Shan State of eastern Burma. Two 
ittern.” J hundred Burmese Army families are 
at the B building four of the Israeli type settle- 
ein an § ments near Loilem. The villages will op- 
erate on the principle of cooperative pro- 
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duction by communities organized on a 
military basis. Families will farm large, 
commonly owned fields while maintaining 
a constant state of combat readiness. The 
experiment is being led by 50 Burmese 
officers and men who, with their families, 
have lived and worked in the Israeli vil- 
lages for 14 months to gain experience 
in the operation of the self-defense vil- 
lages. Fifty additional Burmese Army 
families are being sent to Israel to 
undergo this training. 

The defense communities are 125 miles 
from the Communist Chinese border, but 
the west side of the Salween would be 
the Burmese defense line in this area 
against a Chinese invasion.—News item. 


FRANCE 

New Division Announced 

Information recently released indicates 
that the new French divisional organi- 
zation, which was adopted last year in 
response to recommendations submitted 
by a North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
agency, consists of three brigades and 
has a total strength of 19,200 men. Desig- 
nated the 59 Division, it includes armored 
and infantry brigades, each of which 
is a combined-arms unit incorporating 
tanks, infantry, artillery, and engineers. 
Each brigade will have a service battalion 
which will provide logistical support and 
will give it a limited capability for inde- 
pendent action.—News item. 


USSR 

New Service Pistol 

The Soviet Union is reported to have 
adopted the Makarov 9-mm pistol for serv- 
ice use. The new weapon is very similar 
in appearance to the German Walther 
9-mm pistol. It employs a conventionally 
shaped cartridge with an unusually heavy 
powder charge which produces a muzzle 
velocity of 315 meters per second.—News 
item. 
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‘T10’ Tank Replacing ‘JS III’ 


























































































Soviet 710 tank 


The 50-ton T10 tank is replacing the 
JS III in the heavy tank regiments of 
Soviet armored divisions. The new tank 
which first made its appearance in 1957 is 
a significantly modified and improved ver- 
sion of the JS (Joseph Stalin) series. The 
T10 presents the characteristic silhouette 
of the JS III except that it is longer, 
wider, and lower. Seven road wheels, in 
lieu of the six used on the earlier vehi- 
cle, give it greater track length and lower 
ground pressure. The ground-bearing sur- 
face of each track is 520 centimeters in 
length. Ground pressure is approximately 
0.7 kilogram per square centimeter (10 
pounds per square inch). The horsepower- 
weight ratio has been improved consider- 
ably and the new vehicle is reported to 
have a maximum speed of 45 kilometers 


per hour. It can ford a 130-centimeter 


depth, has an operating radius of 300 
kilometers, can climb a 36 percent slope, 
and can pass over a wall one meter in 
height.—News item. 


New Generals 

The Soviet press recently has published 
a list of 298 new general officers in the 
air and ground forces. The appointment 
of a large number of younger officers to 
senior rank is part of a program to re- 
juvenate the leadership of the Soviet 
armed forces. Many of the officers now 
occupying key positions in the military 
establishment were senior commanders 
during World War II and are considered 
to be too old to be éffective field com- 
manders.—News item. 
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nited States-Soviet Forces Compared 
In a report recently released by the 
hairman of the US Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee it was disclosed that 
Soviet ground forces outnumber US 
ground forces two and one-half to one. 
‘The USSR has a ground force strength 
Yof 2,500,000 men compared to a US 
Nstrength of 1,045,000. This latter figure 
includes 870,000 men in the Army and 
175,000 in the Marine Corps. 

A comparison of the equipment of the 
‘two forces indicates that the US has 
design superiority in _ self-propelled 
medium artillery, heavy artillery, and 
Jutility aircraft. The Soviet forces were 
‘reported to have design superiority in 
heavy tanks and a corps support missile. 
The United States corps support weapon 
“considered in the study was the Corporal 
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which is to be replaced by the Sergeant 
missile as it becomes available. 

The report indicated that the most 
significant deficiency in US ground forces 
lay in the quantity of materiel of advanced 
design in the hands of troops.—News 
item. 


Gas Turbine Locomotives 

The Soviet Union will start using gas 
turbine railroad locomotives this year to 
supplement the internal combustion, 
steam, and electric locomotives currently 
in use on her national rail lines. The new 
gas turbine engine is reported to be 
smaller, lighter, and more powerful than 
current models. It will have an operating 
range of 1,000 kilometers, speeds up to 
100 kilometers per hour, and will be push- 
button controlled—News item. 


ISRAEL 





Israel is reported to have ordered 26 supersonic Mirage III jet fighter aircraft 


Soviet 
ers now} {tom France in a step to further modernize her air force. The recently concluded 
military § 2&reement also provided an option on an additional 14 of the new planes. The Mirage 
manders B//J is a Mach 2 aircraft capable of operation from hastily prepared airstrips. It 
nsidered B tequires less than 1,000 meters of runway for takeoff. Now in series production, the 
Id com- 


Mirage III will go into service with French units this year. No date has been an- 


nounced for deliveries to Israel.—News release. 
























































Recent and recurring rumors of rifts and dissension within the Com- 
munist bloc of nations might lead to a conclusion that international 
communism is falling apart. The articles which follow sound a note of 
caution to the advocates of such a theory. 


The first article presents an analysis of a Soviet plan to establish 
a commonwealth of Socialist nations for the transition from socialism 
to communism which, if successful, would counter any tendencies to- 
ward disintegration. Subsequent articles discuss Red China, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia, three of the problem countries which constitute the 
current challenge to complete Soviet domination of international com- 
munism. The views presented are those of the authors and do not neces 
sarily reflect the opinions of the USA CGSC.—Editor. 




















THE crisis which shook international 
communism in 1956—from the “secret” 
speech of Khrushchev denouncing Stalin 
to the bloody suppression of the Hungar- 
ian revolt—was met by the Communist 
leaders with a concerted drive for stabili- 
zation within the Communist movement. 
Two great Moscow conclaves have marked 
the successive advances and triumphs of 
\) this campaign: the Conference of Com- 
|} munist and Workers’ Parties assembled 
in celebration of the 40th Anniversary of 
the October Revolution in November 1957, 
and the 21st Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union during Jan- 
uary and February 1959. Although the 
congress was signalized primarily by the 
emergence of a new “personality cult” 
—that of Nikita Khrushchev—by the glori- 
fication of the new Seven-Year Plan, and 
by the formulation of the “transition from 
socialism to communism,” it was also the 
occasion for reaffirming the monolithic 
unity of international communism and 
projecting the future pattern of govern- 
ance of the “world Socialist system.” 





























The emergence of this “system,” ac- 

"| Al § cording to Communist statements, is a 
e Com direct result of World War II; the war 
2 is held to have brought about a “decisive 
ational} shitt” in the world balance of power. 
note of) Prior to the war there had been only one 
Communist State, the USSR, and inter- 

tablish national communism consisted not of a 
sige system of states, but of a worldwide array 
cialism } of subservient parties, some operating le- 
ies to-§ gally, others clandestinely, under the gen- 
Poland, } ¢tal control of the Soviet-dominated Com- 
ite the intern. The dissolution of the Comintern 
in 1943 was a gesture to mollify the So- 

‘ COM: § viet Union’s wartime Allies; it also re- 
| neces § flected the recognition that postwar com- 
munism would require a new form of 
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The “Socialist Commonwealth of Nations” 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by 
Kurt L. London in “Orbis” (United States) Nr 4 Winter 1960. 
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direction, not yet clear in outline. Indeed, 
the prospects confronting Stalin in the 
first postwar years may well have sur- 
passed his earlier dreams. Communist 
governments were coming to power in 
rapid succession. Communist China, sweep- 
ing toward conquest of the mainland and 
already casting her shadow over the fu- 
ture Asian satellites—North Korea and 
North Vietnam—would soon be pressing 
for a share in the control of the bloc. 


The Cominform 

To cope with the expansion of the “So- 
cialist system,” a successor to the Comin- 
tern was devised: the Cominform, created 
in 1947, disseminated the directives of the 
Kremlin through the more restricted me- 
dium of an authoritative journal, For a 
Lasting Peace! For a People’s Democracy! 
But in a much shorter space of time than 
its predecessor, the Cominform outlived 
its usefulness and was dissolved in 1956, 
both as a concession to its critics and as 
a measure of preparation for a new dis- 
pensation. The past three years may be 
regarded as a kind of interregnum. The 
classic links and channels of the movement 
—embassies, Communist parties, front or- 
ganizations, and cultural or economic mis- 
sions—have been reinforced by the exten- 
sive use of bilateral and multilateral party 
meetings, highlighted by dramatic Com- 
munist “summit” conferences. But a for- 
mal governing entity has not emerged. 

In the light of the most recent develop- 
ment it has become increasingly apparent 
that the leaders of the Communist move- 
ment are seeking a new and more effective 
mechanism for maintaining unity and con- 
trol. After the 1956 upheavals, the Krem- 
lin appeared for a time to favor the 
establishment of a Comintern type of or- 
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ganization which would conform to the 
classic pattern of Communist control and 
might perpetuate the dominance of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) in the movement. Yet, there is 
evidence that realistic considerations have 
led to the adoption of a more cautious and 
tentative course. 


Resistance to Central Direction 


A number of major parties were clearly 
opposed to a revived Comintern or Comin- 
form. Communist China, which had been 
accorded a kind of coequality with the 
USSR as early as February 1955, would 
probably not have joined any new organi- 
zation which implied Soviet hegemony. 
Yugoslavia obviously could not be per- 
suaded to participate. Poland was intent 
on pursuing her own “road to socialism.” 
Outside the bloc, the Italian Communist 
leader Togliatti, who had been shaken by 
Khrushchev’s revelation of Stalin’s crimes 
and who had played with the concept of 
“polycentrism,” was clearly unenthusiastic 
over the prospect that “foreign”—specif- 
ically, Moscow—direction would compli- 
cate his task of maintaining the Commu- 
nist Party of Italy as the leading mass 
party in the Free World. On the other 
hand, there were Communist leaders who 
reportedly advocated the creation of a 
new world organization, notably Walter 
Ulbricht (East Germany), Antonin No- 
votny (Czechoslovakia), and Enver Hoxha 
(Albania). The French Communists, un- 
der their leader Maurice Thorez, and the 
Spanish Communists in exile were also in 
favor of tighter central direction. Some 
of the minor parties, such as the Dutch 
and the Danish, suffered factional splits 
over the issue of Moscow control. 

Possible international repercussions out- 
side the Communist Parties also may have 
weighed in the decision not to create a new 
organization at this time. Any reinstitu- 
tion of a Comintern, or even of a Comin- 
form, dominated by the USSR would 
imply a reaffirmation of the immutable ob- 
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jective of world revolution, arousing there. 
by the suspicions and fears of the highly 
nationalistic “uncommitted” nations. The 
appeal of “different roads to socialism’ 
to fellow travelers and to leftist-oriented 
governments outside the bloc was not to! 
be sacrificed out of hand. 

It must have appeared to the Soviet 
leaders, moreover, that a potential lay 
before them broader and more alluring 
than any immediate gain in power which 
a reversion to Stalin’s methods could ac. 
complish. With the Sino-Soviet bloc now (7 
comprising nearly a third of the earth's ulate 
population, and dominating most of the jtion 
Eurasian land mass, the geopolitical fac- 3% ' 
tors were auspicious. The problem was to 7¢4U! 
establish a conceptual framework suffi.) T 
ciently vast and flexible to contain the 
organizational structure within which 
world communism could be achieved. 
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Evolution of a Concept 

In pursuit of this objective, the Krem- 
lin has given currency to a relatively new | 
term, the “commonwealth of Socialist na- 
tions”—sodruzhestvo sotsialisticheskikh 
stran—or “states”’—gosudarstv. The term 
sodruzhestvo is derived from a Stalinist 
usage limited in application to the USSR 
during World War II. Its extension to the 
international sphere dates from the end 
of 1955, and its official propagation from 
the height of the 1956 crisis. The concept § 8 
has been elaborated with a degree of sub- th 
tlety and circumspection which has re- fg 
sulted in its being generally ignored or } th 
overlooked in the Free World. And yet, it} | 
appears to contain the germ of an in- §¢hi 
stitutional form within which the Marxist- 9 fo 
Leninist imperium may move toward the Cz 
goal of the “world Socialist system,” a sle 
nascent Communist “United Nations” as 
the organizational framework for the }° 
“transition from socialism to communism.” § 
Apparently with this vision in mind, the }™ 
Soviet leaders have unfolded the idea of §& 
a Commonwealth of Socialist Nations. fo 

The concept of sodruzhestvo requires §‘* 
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areful analysis. It is pregnant with ideo- 
ogical and political content, even though 


ts organizational form is as yet imper- 


ectly delineated. 

The word itself is of relatively recent 
rigin and has been derived as a perfective 
orm druzhestvo from druzhba—friend- 
hip. The prefix so denotes association. The 
ompound, therefore, indicates association 


in friendship. As such, the word sodruz- 


estvo is quite different from the English 
rm “commonwealth,” which implies a 
ommonalty of welfare. Nevertheless, the 
atter is the official Communist transla- 
ion of the former, and, for the purpose 


of this analysis, will be treated as its 
equivalent. 


The broader use of the term to include 


all Socialist countries appears to date from 
the post-Stalin period. In this connection 
it is important to note that its primary 


application, at least initially, was to the 
association of nations (natsii), countries 
(strany), or people (narody) rather than 
of governments or states (gosudarstva). 


In no case is it applicable to “Capitalist” 


nations or states whose collaboration is 
usually described in negative terms as mil- 
itary blocs or as agreement for the exploi- 
tation of backward countries. 

The ideological root of the sodruzhestvo 
concept is Marxist-Leninist “proletarian 
internationalism” which combats “bour- 
gedis nationalism” and aims at its over- 
throw throughout the world. The unfold- 
ing of the concept may be traced through 
three major historical stages: 

1. The revolutionary stage (1917-22) is 
characterized by the destruction of the 
former Capitalist-Imperialist state of 
Czarist Russia and by the hoisting of the 
slogan of the “right of nations to self- 
determination.” This was the period of 
constructing a transitory internal federa- 
tion based on the unity of the proletariat 
under the leadership of its vanguard, the 
Communist Party, and the preparation 
for the emergence of a united Socialist 
state. The Comintern began the propaga- 


tion of “proletarian internationalism” out- 
side Russia as the ideological means for 
actualizing world revolution in the Soviet 
image. 

2. The second stage was the formation 
of the sodruzhestvo of the peoples of the 
USSR (1923-45). Out of the multinational 
federation of the revolutionary period a 
unified state was created, possessing com- 
mon political, military, social, and eco- 
nomic objectives. On the world front the 
Comintern continued to work in the in- 
terests of the CPSU, preparing the way 
for extension of the revolution within 
the Capitalist system. 

8. Beginning at the end of World War 
II and:continuing to the present, the third 
stage may be described as the construc- 
tion of the “world Socialist system,” with- 
in which the “sodruzhestvo of Socialist 
nations” emerges on an international scale. 
Stalin laid the groundwork for the inter- 
national extension of the concept, espe- 
cially in his statements at the 19th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union on the consequences of the exist- 
ence of the two rival “world systems” 
—socialism and capitalism. 

At the end of 1955 this broader concept 
was explicitly stated by the CPSU in con- 
nection with the castigation of Molotov’s 
ideological “error”: 

The foreign policy of the CPSU is 
based on Leninist principles—the struggle 
for peace and the peaceful coexistence of 
Socialist and Capitalist systems. The pol- 
icy is formulated with full consideration 
for the profound changes which have oc- 
curred as the result of the Second World 
War and postwar developments and which 
are reflected in the deepening general 
crisis of capitalism, in the formation of 
the great commonwealth of Socialist states, 
in the disintegration of the colonial sys- 
tem, and the powerful movement of the 
peoples for strengthening peace. ... The 


formation of a mighty commonwealth of 
Socialist states represented a great, uni- 
versally historical achievement of the peo- 
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ples of these countries. .. . The common- 
wealth of Socialist states is the mighty 
bulwark of all laboring humanity. 


Different Roads to Socialism 

Although it did not stress the term 
sodruzhestvo, the 20th Congress contrib- 
uted basic themes to the expansion of the 
“world Socialist system.” Acknowledg- 
ment of “different roads to socialism,” 
which contributed so powerfully to the 
Polish and Hungarian crises, laid the basis 
for the theme of “unity in diversity,” 
which, with variations of emphasis— 
chiefly on unity—has informed Commu- 
nist utterances ever since. As the crisis 
over Stalin sharpened and Communists 
throughout the world demanded a “Marx- 
ist explanation” of his crimes, the CPSU 
was forced to respond with an ideological 
stopgap: the 30 June 1956 Resolution of 
the Central Committee. This resolution 
reaffirmed the principal theses of the 20th 
Congress and specifically mentioned the 
sodruzhestvo in its first sentence. 

The 30 October 1956 “Declaration of the 
Government of the USSR on the Basic 
Factors in the Development and Further 
Consolidation of Friendship and Coopera- 
tion Among the Soviet Union and Other 
Socialist States’—written in apparent 
haste to quiet the upheavals in Hungary 
and Poland—presented the first official 
definition of sodruzhestvo: 


United by the common ideal of building 
a Socialist society and by the principles 
of proletarianism, the countries of the 
great commonwealth of Socialist nations 
can build their relations only on the basis 
of complete equality, respect for territorial 
integrity, national independence, and sov- 
ereignty and noninterference in each 
other’s internal affairs. This does not pre- 
clude, but on the contrary, presupposes 
close fraternal cooperation and mutual 
understanding among the countries of the 
Socialist commonwealth in the economic, 
political, and cultural fields. 


The next stage in the unfolding of the 
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commonwealth called for a statement, no! 
merely by the CPSU, but by all Cammy. 
nist Parties of the bloc. The occasion wa; 
provided by the celebration of the 40th) 
Anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
The “Declaration of the Conference of the 
Representatives of Communist and Work 
ers’ Parties of the Socialist Countries’) 
proclaimed: : 

The Socialist states are united into on}. 
sodruzhestvo by having entered upon tht 
common path to socialism, by a common| 
class substance of their social and eco.) 
nomic system and state authority, and by) 
the need for mutual support and aid, by al 
community of interests and objectives in’ 
the struggle against imperialism and for’ 
the victory of socialism and communism, 
and by a Marxist-Leninist ideology com. 
mon to them all. 





During the first few months of 1958) 
there appears to have been relative silencef 


on the sodruzhestvo in the press and off- 


cial statements. Since June of that year,> 
| dei 


however, there has been a steady flow of 
utterances by authoritative Soviet lead- 
ers and theorists. The term again received 
official endorsement in the resolution 
adopted on 5 February 1959 by the 21st 
Congress. In this resolution one of the 
party’s principal tasks in the field of in- 
ternational relations was declared to be the 
“consolidation in every way possible of 
the world Socialist system and the com- 
monwealth of fraternal peoples.” 


Nuances of Communist Nomenclature 

It seems that the “world Socialist sys- 
tem,” the “camp,” and the sodruzhestvo 
are, to a certain extent, overlapping or 
interchangeable terms. Nevertheless, the 
three terms have distinct connotations 
which are carefully pondered in theoretical 
statements and in propaganda. 

The “world Socialist system” is vati- 
ously described as “a fact,” as an historic 
event of crucial importance, and as the 
product of a transformation in which the 
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cisive. In the broadest sense, one may 
view it as an ideological framework, the 
incorporation and consolidation of nations 
under the aegis of a “secular religion” 


4 which aspires to world totality. As such, 
+ the term is charged with a kind of “mys- 
f tique,” but it is not vested with a specific 
» organizational form. 

i 


Similarly, the “Socialist camp” is not 


\ conceived as a concrete organization. 


Rather, as its origin in the German word 


' Lager implies, it is an expression of mili- 
' tancy. One body of fighters faces another 
' in hostile array. The “Socialist camp” is 
' portrayed both defensively and aggres- 


sively. It is within this concept that the 
Communists have developed their now 
classic tactic of alternating military 
threats with blandishments and _ profes- 


' sions of “peaceful coexistence.” 


Unlike the other two appellations the 
sodruzhestvo contains an implicit prin- 
ciple of organizational unity, a nascent 


_ structural concept. Its usefulness is still 


being explored, its specific forms are being 
derived empirically, and its propagation 
is still tentative. 


“Problems of Peace and Socialism” 


One may be tempted to evaluate the 
significance of these three concepts in 
terms of the relative frequency with which 
they are used. On the basis of a statistical 
sample of Soviet editorials, articles, and 
speeches, it is apparent that both the 
“system” and the “camp” predominate 
heavily over “commonwealth.” Neverthe- 
less, the relative infrequency of the term 
sodruzhestvo does not indicate that it is 
less significant. The fact that it is in- 
creasingly featured in headlines or book 
titles, even though its use in the text may 
be sparing, suggests that it is being 
“groomed,” as it were, for more intensive 
development, leading into the “transition 
to communism.” 

This, then, is some of the evidence that 
the concept of sodruzhestvo is being con- 
sciously developed by the Communist lead- 


ers as a matrix for the international 
organization of the “world Socialist sys- 
tem.” Three principal approaches can be 
discerned: the use of the system of bi- 
lateral and multilateral conferences; the 
creation of an international journal; and 
the adaptation of existing bloc institutions 
—the Council of Economic Mutual As- 
sistance (CEMA) and the Warsaw Pact. 

The 30’ October 1956 declaration, as 
mentioned above, marked the first official 
proclamation by the CPSU of the sodruz- 
hestvo concept. At the same time, it may 
be considered the first step in the cam- 
paign to stabilize the international Com- 
munist movement after the disturbance 
created by de-Stalinization and the up- 
heavals in Poland and Hungary. During 
the year which followed the declaration 
more than 150 bilateral and multilat- 
eral conferences were held, for the most 
part in capitals of the bloc. Many of these 
were attended by representatives of Free 
World Communist Parties, who in turn 
passed on the line to other parties outside 
the bloc. 

The effectiveness of this series of con- 
ferences soon became apparent. In mo- 
notonous succession they produced decla- 
rations of “identity of views” on the 
Hungarian “counterrevolution,” on the 
need for loyal cooperation with the CPSU 
and other parties, and on the insidious 
dangers of Titoism and “revisionism” in 
general. The ideological and organiza- 
tional campaign was intensified, spurred 
by promises of economic assistance to the 
sometimes hard-pressed satellite regimes. 
With the growing manifestation of cohe- 
sion and solidarity in the parties and front 
organizations, the question. of a central 
Comintern type of organization was can- 
vassed thoroughly, and, as noted above, 
at least temporarily set aside. The Mos- 
cow Conference of Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties of November 1957 reportedly 
decided that the system of bilateral, mul- 
tilateral, and “plenary” conferences was 
sufficient to ensure coordination. 
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Although the establishment of a new 
Comintern or Cominform was deemed in- 
advisable, a decision was made, probably 
at the Moscow Conference, to establish an 
authoritative international journal de- 
signed to provide guidance for the move- 
ment. Those parties which did not par- 
ticipate in the founding meeting are to 
be given “an opportunity to join on an 
equal footing or take part in the publica- 
tion and work of the journal in any form 
that suits them.” The new journal is now 
being published in 15 languages and bears 
the title Problems of Peace and Socialism. 
The English version is titled World Marx- 
ist Review. Its editor is Aleksei Rum- 
yantsev, a Khrushchev protege, who is 
a member of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU and a former editor of the author- 
itative Soviet theoretical journal, Kommu- 
nist. 

It is still too early to evaluate this suc- 
cessor to For a Lasting Peace! For a Peo- 
ple’s Democracy! So far its impact ap- 
pears to have been slight, and its approach 
is more cautious than that of the defunct 
Cominform journal. Nevertheless, it pro- 
vides a medium to display the leading per- 
sonalities and theorists of international 
communism on an implied footing of equal- 
ity. It does set forth a central line, though 
hardly one which differs from that ap- 
pearing in Pravda, Kommunist, Interna- 
tional Affairs, New Times, and other read- 
ily available Soviet periodicals. In time, 
it may become more than merely a “theo- 
retical and informative” organ of the 
movement, and provide an authoritative 
interpretation of Soviet policies, a guid- 
ance for the “Socialist camp” and a cement 
of ideological unity. So far its articles 
have not emphasized the commonwealth. 


Changing Role of the Warsaw Pact 

Although the establishment of a formal 
international control mechanism remains 
in abeyance, the economic, political, and 
military aspects of cooperation and mutual 
assistance within the Communist bloc are 
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being vigorously developed under the 


guidance of two existing bloc organiza- © 


tions, the Council of Economic Mutual 
Assistance (CEMA) and the Warsaw 
Pact. Created in 1949 and 1955, respec- 
tively, their current burst of activity, be- 
ginning in May 1958 and continuing to 
the present, was unquestionably stimu- 


lated by the Moscow “summit” conference ~ 
in November 1957 which, as we have seen, | 
launched the concept of the commonwealth | 
on an international basis. These two pri- | 
mary and permanent organizations are [| 


supplemented by continuing development 


of bilateral and multilateral meetings and = 


by some degree of tactical coordination 
at regional levels. 


CEMA only within the last year has | 


begun to place heavy emphasis on the co- 
ordination of the separate economies of 
the member countries. Whereas, under 
Stalin, each of the European satellites had 
patterned its economy after the Soviet 
model, seeking to create a heavy industry 
base even in such predominantly agricul- 
tural countries as Bulgaria and Albania, 
Stalin’s successors have increasingly rec- 
ognized the need for diversification and 
specialization. The turning point seems to 
have been reached in the meeting of CEMA 
which was held in Moscow in May 1958, 
when the Kremlin appeared to have un- 
dertaken the gradual transformation of 
the council into a major organization for 
long-range economic coordination, leading 
perhaps eventually to the full economic 
integration of the bloc. A climax in this 
development was the celebration of the 
10th Anniversary of CEMA in May 1959. 
It is not without significance that the 


meeting took place in Tirana, Albania, and | 


was immediately followed by the 12-day 
visit of Khrushchev, and by the appear- 
ance of the Chinese Defense Minister, 
Marshal Peng Teh-huai. The intertwining 
of military, political, and economic motifs; 
the presence of the supreme leader of the 
bloc in its tiniest capital; and the repre- 
sentation of Communist China—to be sure, 
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by a military rather than an economic or 
political leader—all seem to present the 
emergent commonwealth in epitome. 

The role of the Warsaw Pact in the fu- 
ture organization of international com- 
munism also must be considered in the 
framework of sodruzhestvo. Although this 
sham alliance was a mere creation of the 
Soviet Union, obviously designed as a 
formal military counter to NATO, it has 
been presented increasingly as a political 
unity of sovereign and equal states. The 
Political Consultative Committee of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization has been 
featured in major Communist propaganda 
campaigns, especially in support of 
“peace” and the banning of nuclear tests. 
Its communiqué of 26 May 1958—three 
days after that of CEMA—strictly fol- 
lowed the over-all Soviet line. 

Although the Warsaw Pact, being a 
military alliance, tends to invite presenta- 
tion as a “monolithic camp,” its Political 
Consultative Committee is suffused, in re- 
cent writings, with the aura of the com- 
monwealth. The use of the Warsaw Pact 
framework for political purposes was dem- 
onstrated by a meeting of bloc Foreign 
Ministers in April 1959, ostensibly for the 
coordination of policy prior to the Geneva 
Conference. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the pact, Communist China par- 
ticipated. 

Concentration on strengthening the uni- 
ty and cohesion of the bloc has not led 
the Kremlin to neglect the parties of the 
Free World. Here, too, the device of the 
multilateral meeting has been employed, 
and again the theoretical conception is 
that of sodruzhestvo. At the end of June 
1958, a conference “For Peace in Europe” 
was convoked in East Berlin, ostensibly 
by the West German Communist Party. 
Of the 15 participating parties, only three 
were from the bloc—East Germany, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia—and all of the 
remainder were from western Europe. The 
communiqué of the conference, following 
the line of the Warsaw Pact meeting, 
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called for the cooperation of the working 
class against the “adventurous course of 
American and German imperialism” on 
behalf of the “worldwide peace movement.” 
Soviet praise of this meeting as demon- 
strating the “fraternal support of the 
working class throughout the world” for 
the countries of the Socialist common- 
wealth shows clearly the directing hand 
of the Kremlin center. 


Peking and the “Commonwealth” 

The growing power of Communist China 
assures her a major voice in the future 
organization of the international move- 
ment. Since the crisis of 1956, the long 
shadow of Mao has hovered over every 
aspect of world communism, and at the 
Moscow meeting of November 1957 he 
stepped directly into the limelight. 

We may be certain that Mao yields to 
no one in his advocacy of unity and har- 
mony among the Communist Parties of 
the world. But he is equally determined 
to preserve the principle of specific na- 
tional differences within this prevailing 
unity and to resist any tendencies toward 
absolute hegemony on the part of the So- 
viet Union. The classic statement of these 
principles is contained in a fundamental 
document of the stabilization campaign, 
“More on the Historical Experience of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat” dated 28 
December 1956 which stated: 


Marxism-Leninism holds that there are 
common basic laws in the development of 
human society, but each state and nation 
has features different from those of others. 
Thus nations pass through the class strug- 
gle, and will eventually arrive at commu- 
nism by roads that are the same in es- 
sence but different in their specific forms. 

. All the experience of the Soviet 
Union, including her fundamental expe- 
rience, is bound up with definite national 
characteristics and no other country 
should copy it mechanically. 


These are carefully measured words, 
and Mao has elaborated them elsewhere 
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in reproof both of deviationist tendencies 
among the satellites, especially Poland 
and Hungary, and of “great nation chau- 
vinism” of the Russians. The Communist 
Chinese have, of course, been particularly 
bitter in denouncing the “revisionist” po- 
sition of the Yugoslavs. 


Although Peking recognizes the ideo- 
logical preeminence of Moscow in the in- 
ternational Communist movement, it is 
unlikely to permit outside determination 
of its own party policies. For this reason 
Communist China probably has little in- 
clination to support a reinstitution of a 
new Comintern with its directing center 
in Moscow rather than Peking. There have 
been manifestations of sensitivity which, 
at least to non-Communist eyes, seem to 
reveal some areas of potential friction. 
For example, the overzealous ideological 
claims which attended the launching of the 
communes in China were received with 
initial frostiness and then rebutted by the 
Soviet leaders. Nevertheless, it would ap- 
pear that basic party harmony has not 
been allowed to be damaged since both the 
Soviet and Red Chinese leaders well- 
realize that they cannot afford serious fric- 
tion to develop. 


Chinese Reticence 


Against this background of party amity, 
it is probable that Communist China will 
adapt herself to the concept of relations 
among Socialist states which the Soviet 
leaders have been elaborating. Whether 
this will lead to an acceptance of the 
sodruzhestvo in any concrete organiza- 
tional terms remains to be seen. There 
has been a rather noticeable reticence on 
the subject in Chinese statements. So far, 
the Chinese Communists have made no 
effort to provide a theoretical discussion 
of the commonwealth comparable to that 
which Soviet publicists have put forth. 
Indeed, there appears to be no precise 
equivalent to the term sodruzhestvo. The 
usual translation is ta chia t’ing (great- 
house-court) which may be rendered as 
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the “great family” of Socialist nations, 
Political commonwealths, such as _ the 
British, are designated by the term lien 
pang, which means a “federated form of 
government.” 

Politically, the tradition of Chinese 
Communist theory has much in common 
with the line which the Soviet Union has 
been developing. Liu Shao-chi, now second 
in command to Mao, as early as 1948 
wrote: 

The proletariat firmly opposes all na- 
tional oppression. It firmly opposes both 
the oppression of its own nation by any 
other nation and the oppression of any 
other nation by its own nation; it advo- 
cates complete freedom of federation or 
of separation from all nations. 


This concept of “free federation” lies 
close to the flexible approach to bloc rela- 
tions which the Socialist commonwealth 
is designed to provide. In practical terms, 
Communist China on more than one occa- 
sion has intervened in bloc affairs in the 
spirit of sodruzhestvo. 

Within Red China herself, the possibil- 
ity of creating a sodruzhestvo patterned 
after the USSR scarcely arises. China, 
with her thousands of years of culture, 
always has regarded herself more as a 
civilization than as a nation. The national 
minorities are small—constituting only 
about six percent of the entire population 
—and their assimilation presents much 
simpler problems than is the case with 
the minorities of the USSR. During the 
past 10 years Chinese Communist policy 
toward the minority groups generally has 
been cautious, although recently there has 
been a noticeable hardening. The brutal 
treatment of Tibet has evoked protests 
from Red China’s Asian neighbors. Peking, 
however, probably feels that it has no 
choice but to proceed with the extirpation 
of “reaction,” counting on time to blur 
the sense of outrage. 

In sum, the Chinese Communist attitude 
toward the organization of international 
communism follows orthodox Marxist- 
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Leninist tradition. Unity comes first, but 
it must not be imposed arbitrarily. On the 
party side, the preeminence of Moscow 
must be respected, but it cannot be al- 
lowed to dictate through a Comintern. On 
the governmental side, the coequality of 
states must be recognized, and their re- 
lations must be developed on the basis of 
mutuality of interest. Thus it appears that 
Peking might be willing to participate in 
a Socialist commonwealth in which it 
would share with Moscow a _ benevolent 
condominium of superior power over the 
satellites, but would not permit the ex- 
ercise of hegemony. 


Communist Conflict Strategy 


If the commonwealth of Socialist states 
is being readied for a future role of great 
importance, the question naturally arises 
what shape it may be expected to take. 
In all strategic steps, the “creative” appli- 
cation of Marxism-Leninism proceeds on 
a basis of multiple objectives. Tactical re- 
quirements may obscure for a time the 
primary direction, and resistance may lead 
to temporary retreats. Hence, in assessing 
the sodruzhestvo, we must project our 
scrutiny beyond current vicissitudes and 
seek to penetrate the deeper confines of 
its potential. 

As noted, Communist leaders and theo- 
rists have proclaimed the virtues of bilat- 
eral and multilateral meetings of both par- 
ties and governments. They have been 
resourceful in finding occasions for 
staging international ‘“get-togethers”— 
an anniversary or a plenary session of 
a leading party. These may be shifted 
from one end of the bloc to the other, 
dramatizing the vastness of the land 
mass over which communism holds direct 
sway, or even the strategic significance 
of its tiny enclave, Albania. The profusion 
of ceremonial speeches and propaganda 
outpourings builds up an image of power 
and activity, at the same time providing 
a convenient screen for closed discussions 
of tactics and policy. 


And yet, the conference system hardly 
can be regarded by the Communist leaders 
as an adequate mechanism for directing 
the movement. It does not provide those 
proper organizational weapons which 
Lenin consistently argued are essential to 
the triumph of the world revolution. The 
conference system lacks the continuity 
which a powerful core of permanent exec- 
utives gave to the Comintern. Instead, the 
central leadership must rely on an assort- 
ment of channels and “transmission belts” ; 
diplomatic establishments; political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural missions; international 
journals; and front organizations. One 
may question whether this complex system 
would appear adequate, in the eyes of the 
Kremlin, to cope with a repetition of the 
crisis of 1956, or even to provide the neces- 
sary dynamics of advance in a prolonged 
relaxing period of “peaceful coexistence.” 

Although the sodruzhestvo concept is 
applied at present primarily to the 12 
existing nations of the bloc, it also is be- 
ing projected, tentatively at least, on a 
global scale. An appeal is constantly being 
made, over the governments of the Free 
World, to the rank and file of workers and 
“peace-loving peoples” and to some of the 
leftwing political parties. In time the 
commonwealth concept may be exploited 
as a lure to entrap sympathetic govern- 
ments and people in a vast united front. 
This is, of course, only a part of the un- 
tiring campaign of blandishment which 
international communism directs to the 
Socialist Parties. Although these appeals 
usually fall on deaf ears or meet sharp 
rebuff, Moscow may feel that, couched in 
the terminology of the sodruzhestvo, they 
will gradually gain greater acceptance. By 
subtle analogy with the British Common- 
wealth, the Communists convey an image 
of unfettered association, free from any 
taint of imperial dominion. The peoples 
which may be tempted to participate are 
given the promise of “true” national in- 
dependence. 

The social democratic parties of west- 
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ern countries are, of course, much too 
experienced in Communist deviousness to 
be deluded by professions of “noninterfer- 
ence” and “fraternal mutual assistance.” 
But in other areas of the world, especially 
the Afro-Asian, more susceptible audi- 
ences are available. By nurturing the 
virulent nationalism of the newly inde- 
pendent countries, by offering them arms 
and economic aid, and, above all, by pro- 
fessing to be satisfied with their “neutral- 
ism” and not demanding positive support, 
the Communists are preparing the ground 
to embrace them in an eventual Socialist 
commonwealth. 


Interparty Coordination 


In the past few years there has been a 
marked caution in the attitude of inter- 
national Communist Parties toward co- 
ordination of their activities. There is 
every reason to assume that this attitude 
will prevail for some time to come. The 
objections of many Communists to the 
revival of a visible Comintern, together 
with the adverse impact which such a step 
would have on the neutralist and uncom- 
mitted nations, probably remain decisive. 
On the other hand, some measure of de- 
monstrative action, some display of soli- 
darity and universality will always seem 
desirable to a movement with the essential 
characteristics of a “secular religion.” The 
outward evidence of comradely coopera- 
tion and harmony—however fraught with 
tensions it may be beneath the surface— 
is an organic requirement for the vitality 
and dynamism of the movement. 

The opinion is sometimes expressed that 
a Comintern is—and, indeed, has always 
been—in being, despite the absence of tan- 
gible institutional form. A conference of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties is re- 
garded as the “present form” of the “in- 
ternational Communist organization, for- 
merly represented by the Comintern and 
the Cominform.” Its November 1957 decla- 
ration—quoted above—is viewed as the 
manifesto of a permanent body, continu- 
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ity with the past being represented in the 
person of O. V. Kuusinen, who was Secre. 
tary of the Executive Committee of th 
Comintern from 1921 to 1939 and who is 
now a member of the Soviet Presidium, 
There is much to be said in support of this 
view. Nevertheless, this conference of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties presum. 
ably is as yet an organization without an 
organization. Such an arrangement cannot 
be entirely satisfactory to the top leaders 
of the movement, but it probably com. 
mends itself at this time as a compromise 
between the hard, rigid, undeviating dicta- 
tion which was possible under Stalin, and 
the more flexible assertion of power work- 
ing through consensus which is the pro- 
fessed “style” of Khruschev. 

The conference of Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties and the commonwealth of So- 
cialist nations may be viewed as a loose 
but vast apparatus serving the function of 
welding the “monolith” of parties and 
states. They are the twin engines of world 
revolution, guided and dominated by one 
principle, “proletarian internationalism.” 
Neither has achieved clear institutional 
delineation, yet both appear to meet the 
actual needs of the movement. Their roles 
overlap to some extent. Either or both can 
be expanded as opportunity arises, or re- 
duced if tactical expedience so dictates. 
But as strategic instruments—whatever 
form they eventually assume—they appear 
to be established firmly. They are wielded 
by a determined leadership and, so long 
as a directing will can maintain unity 
within the movement, they are not likely 
to be abandoned. 


The Outlook 


In view of the emergence and develop- 
ment of the concept of a Socialist com- 
monwealth and its relation to other con- 
ceptual and organizational aspects of the 
“world Socialist system,” the following 
vital questions of concern to the Free 
World and the United States must be an- 
swered: What are the long-range pros- 
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pects for the commonwealth? Do the Com- 
munist leaders really belive in the concept 
and intend to give it tangible shape and 
form? 

Although it is obviously impossible to 
project with confidence over the time span 
which these questions embrace, it is at 
least possible to venture a prediction of 
what may happen to the “world Socialist 
system” over the next 10 to 15 years, un- 
less there is a more vigorous reaction by 
the Free World to the challenge of the 
commonwealth than is now being dis- 
played. 

What we are witnessing may prove to 
be another brazen and brilliant attempt 
of international communism to appropri- 
ate a noble concept of freedom, precisely 
as it has grasped and debased other treas- 
ures of our heritage: peace, democracy, 
humanity, and even freedom itself. The 
British Commonwealth has set the pat-: 
tern for the peaceful transformation of 
an empire into a harmonious association 
of widely disparate but equal and sov- 
ereign nations. Communism, declaring this 
institution corrupt and moribund, issues 
the challenge of its own “cofriendship.” 

We have seen that Communist spokes- 
men present the Socialist commonwealth 
as a step toward realizing the unity of 
mankind, a kind of “kingdom of heaven 
on earth.” In political terms, this implies 
that the nation-state is regarded as ob- 
solete. As the embodiment of “bourgeois 
nationalism,” the Communists consider it 
to be the major source of socioeconomic 
evil. Against it, under the banner of “pro- 
letarian internationalism,” a world com- 
munity consisting of nationalities is to 
be created: 

In the long run, national interests in one 
country not only coincide with interna- 
tionalism, but international interests su- 
persede national ones, and the state which 
acts to the detriment of the harmonious 
correlations and common interests of the 
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commonwealth is neither internationalist 
nor patriotic.* 

The Communists are not unaware of the 
danger of utopianism. They recognize that 
victory will not be won unless they can en- 
joy “peaceful coexistence” over an ex- 
tended period, not between the two ideol- 
ogies which are mortally at war, but 
between the two systems of states which 
have and will retain the physical power to 
destroy each other. Their ideology gives 
them the assurance that the outcome is 
inevitable triumph. This, of course, is a 
matter of faith, but, in their conviction, 
of faith that moves mountains. 


Transition to Communism 


As a logical development of Marxism- 
Leninism applied to organization, the 
sodruzhestvo concept must be regarded by 
the Kremlin as an eminently practical in- 
strumentality. It can be propagated as a 
global united front tactic. Most of all it 
offers an organizational framework for the 
era of communism which is the avowed 
goal of the transitory period of socialism. 
It depends on the tempo of the “transition 
to communism.” 


The tempo of the commonwealth is ad- 
justable. There is no deadline for its in- 
auguration, and there are advantages to 
delay and deliberation. But the develop- 
ment of interstate Communist association 
is self-propelling. Whatever the tactical 
variations, the strategic goal is steady. The 
specific interim form which the common- 
wealth would be most likely to take would 
be a federation of “Socialist” states. The 
constitution might establish a congress, 
meeting at specified intervals, rotating 
through the capitals of the common- 
wealth. At each congress a_ hierarchy 
might be elected, a chairman, a presid- 
ium or directorate, and a central com- 
mittee. All member nations would be 
equally represented, and would be el- 

*M. A. Sverdlin and P. M. Rogachev, ‘“Patriot- 


ism and Internationalism,” Voprosy Filosofii, Num- 
ber 1 (1959), p. 44. 
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igible to share the highest offices. Exist- 
ing central organizations, such as the 
Warsaw Pact and CEMA, would be 
assimilated into the central institution on 
the same principle of equality. Existing 
local organizations would be maintained 
in each member country. 

It is not unrealistic to think that the 
Soviet Union could accept such a gov- 
ernance with her formal principle of equal- 
ity of the greatest and the least. Whether 
the Chinese Communist leaders would find 
this development compatible with their 
own interest is perhaps more problemati- 
cal. The sense of military and economic 
dependence on the Soviet Union will con- 
tinue to engender ambivalent reactions 
probably for many years. But the growing 
consciousness of power, unless it is 
checked by some unforeseen crisis, should 
gradually lead Peking to a more relaxed 
attitude toward the Soviet Union, and 
produce greater willingness to dilute the 
de facto condominium with the Soviet 
Union over the lesser nations of the “So- 
cialist system.” If the Soviet Union pressed 
for an actual federation with her own 
satellites—a partial rather than a compre- 
hensive sodruzhestvo—Communist China 
might develop a similar relationship with 
North Korea, North Vietnam, and Outer 
Mongolia, not to mention other countries 
which might be lured or forced to join. 

Thus it is possible that the present 
bloc might be organized into two common- 
wealths remaining juridically separate for 
some time, while maintaining harmony 


and cooperation under their 


This would provide a pretext for circun. 
venting the United Nations. 
It has been suggested that the ultimate 


goal of federation within the bloc would > 


be to create the matrix for a type of “Com. 


munist United Nations.” If such an or-B 


ganization were to emerge, it undoubtedly 
would have to be acknowledged initially 
by the Communists to be standing in “an- 
tithesis” to the existing United Nations. 
They would justify this “counter” organi- 
zation by alleging the corruption of the 
United Nations resulting from imperial- 
ist—specifically | American—domination. 
They might claim that from the confronta- 
tion of the two a new “synthesis” would 
arise, a “true” world federation. 

This is not to imply that this goal will 
ever be achieved. The Communist “brother- 
hood of man” still awaits the millenium. 
This “wave of the future” is no more in- 
exorable than others have been. But in 
order to meet it before it can mount to 
a crest and overwhelm us, we must know 
the forces which are propelling it. It is 
the Free World which developed an in- 
stitutional embodiment for the concept of 
commonwealth. By positive actions, it 
must widen the limited base on which that 
concept now rests. 





The point I would like to stress is that ‘peaceful coexistence’ may be mor- 
ally preferable to a nuclear holocaust but we should see it for just what it is. 
In the first place, it is a Communist phrase—in semantics and in intent. To 
the Soviet leaders it means one thing aloné—since communism is the wave of 
the future, it should be allowed to develop and expand without challenge. 


Rear Admiral Laurence H. Frost 
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ONE of the main arguments used to jus- 
tify the theory that a new era has arrived 
in American-Soviet relations is the claim 
that there may be a growing division be- 
tween Moscow and Peking. 
General de Gaulle gave forceful expres- 
sion to this view in his press conference 
of 10 November 1959 when he said: 


No doubt Soviet Russia, in spite of hav- 
ing aided communism to take root in 
China, recognizes that nothing can change 
the fact that she is Russia, a white nation 
of Europe which has conquered part of 
Asia, and is, in sum, richly endowed with 
land, mines, factories, and wealth, face to 
face with the yellow masses of China, 
numberless and impoverished, indestructi- 
ble and ambitious, building through trial 
and hardship a power which cannot be 
measured and casting her eyes about her 
on the open spaces over which she must 
one day spread. 

This passage, which reflects General de 
Gaulle’s conviction that nationalism re- 
mains the driving force of history, raises 
the specter of a “yellow peril.” Yet the 
best possible level which Chinese indus- 
trialization might be expected to reach 
within 20 years is approximately three 
times that of present-day Japan, or one- 
fifth of the industrial might of America 
today. Even if this denotes a colossus, why 
should it frighten the world when the five 
times larger colossus of the United States 
fails to instill a comparable fear? What 
really stirs apprehension is not China’s * 
potential force of 600 million people, but 
the fact that this force is in the hands of 
aggressive, ruthless, and totalitarian Com- 
munist masters. 





*The term China is used in this article to mean 





the People’s Republic of China- (Communist China). 
—Editor. 
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Is There a Sino-Soviet Split? 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by Suzanne Labin 
and Christopher Emmet in “Orbis’”” (United States) Nr. 2 Spring 1960. 
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To appreciate fully the lack of realism 
in the presently fashionable attitude to- 
ward China, it is well to recall the climate 
of opinion which prevailed but a few years 
ago. At that time one was regarded as an 
anti-Communist fanatic if one believed, 
with Assistant Secretary of State Robert- 
son, that 15 million innocent people had 
been slaughtered by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. The prevalent image of the Chinese 
Communists then was of basically harm- 
less “agrarian reformers” who awaited 
only Western recognition and understand- 
ing to shed their aggressive mask. One was 
denounced as narrowminded if one failed 
to realize that Mao Tse-tung—a misun- 
derstood Tito—had been victimized by So- 
viet scheming, the coarseness of which was 
painful to his ancient Chinese culture. 


Yet now, when Chinese communism has 
proved itself even harsher than the Soviet 
brand, the images have been reversed com- 
pletely: China is depicted as the very em- 
bodiment of intransigence. These sug- 
gestions for favoring one or the other 
Communist power avoid the basic issue: 
namely, the cause of freedom against com- 
munism of either brand. Implicit in many 
of the proposals to unlink Moscow from 
Peking is the ulterior motive of opposing 
neither of the Communist powers, thus 
avoiding the confrontation with Commu- 
nist imperialism which history demands. 

Communism is first and foremost a 
power system. Its expansionism is con- 
cerned with nations and races only to the 
extent that it tries to use them. The great 
strength of communism in its advance 
across the globe is that the West does not 
wish to see communism, and desperately 
grasps at any straw which offers relief 
from the frustrating and painful tensions 
of the omnipresent conflict. 
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China’s Economic Dependence 

The image of Communist China as an 
“aggressive threat” to the Soviet Union is 
as pernicious to Western policy as was the 
old theory of Mao as the helpless prisoner 
of Moscow. 

The Soviets are the creators of that Chi- 
nese power which, it is now argued, may 
be fatal to them. In 1959, at the very time 
when speculation of a Sino-Soviet split 
became rife, Moscow made China a new 
loan of one billion dollars and set plans 
to build over 60 new industrial enterprises 
in China. All investments in China and 85 
percent of her foreign trade are Russian, 
as are many of her vitally needed skilled 
workers. Moreover, the lack of capital and 
skilled labor will weigh heavily on the 
Chinese economy for at least 10 more 
years. Forced labor may build dams, but 
it cannot supply brainpower. In what con- 
cerns the essential activities of a modern 
state, China will be chained to Russia for 
decades. How, then, can the Chinese Com- 
munist Party threaten Khrushchev, and 
why should Khrushchev tremble with anx- 
iety over the industrialization of China 
when he is building and controlling it 
himself? 

Against the remote danger of a back- 
fire from the industry they are building in 
China, the Soviets have a safer weapon 
than the alleged comfort of “white solidar- 
ity.” This weapon is the classic one of in- 
filtration, which they rely upon to subju- 
gate their adversaries, and which is even 
more effective in controlling their friends. 
The Soviets already have deep roots in 
China. Many Peking officials are old serv- 
ants of the Soviets, tied to them by hun- 
dreds of threads of gold and blood. Every 
year thousands of the most select elite go 
to Moscow to be trained as Soviet agents. 


The Division of Labor 
But, it is asked, if the Chinese and the 
Russians are united so closely, how can 
one explain China’s apparently ill-timed 
aggression toward India, at the very mo- 
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ment when Soviet Russia’s whole propa. 
ganda effort is devoted to the “relaxation 
of tensions”? Mr. Nehru’s sympathy with 
this theme makes the Chinese move partic. 
ularly puzzling. 

This divergence can best be accounted 
for on the assumption that Russia and 
China take turns in pressing the Commv. 


nist offensive so that while one threatens, 


the other can seem to disapprove. When 
one makes an aggressive move, the other 
pretends to play the part of mediator, 
soothing the Free World’s fears and earn- 
ing fts gratitude while at the same time 
softening the reaction to the aggressive 
move in question. The spectacle of these 
apparently divergent Communist policies 
also encourages the democracies to hope 
they can split the Communist allies by 
appeasing or bribing one of them. 

Until recently, the Soviet Union, as the 
sole power base of international commv- 
nism, was forced to shoulder the full re- 
sponsibilities which befall the aggressor. 
Now that Red China has become a power 
of stature, the Communists can carry out 
two policies simultaneously, one in Mos- 
cow, the other in Peking. This enables 
them not only to sustain a two-pronged 
offensive, but to confound thoroughly the 
policy councils of the Western Alliance. 

Whenever fundamental and inescapable 
issues come into play, the two accomplices 
find themselves in full agreement. China 
gave her total support to Russia against 
the rebels of East Berlin, Poznan, and 
Budapest. At the time of the Chinese at- 
tack on Quemoy the USSR made it known 
that any act of war against Peking would 
be considered as an act of war against the 
USSR. In the Afro-Asian world, Soviet 
and Chinese penetration has proceeded 
harmoniously and in perfect coordination. 
Each year the Chinese Communist Party, 
liké all other Communist parties, recog- 
nizes the directing role of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. Western observers made 
much of the “fact” that Khrushchev’s 
“peace mission” to Camp David drew icy 
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silence from the Communist Chinese press. 
It has largely escaped notice that the Chi- 
nese Communist Party, on 4 November 
1959, issued a long statement explaining 
that Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States was in perfect harmony with the 


' dialectical process of history. 
ommu- 


eaters, F 


The agreement by Moscow and Peking 
on basic questions affecting the survival 


_ of the two regimes does not exclude occa- 


sional disagreements over tactics and tim- 
ing—disagreements which arise inevitably 
in any division of operations, no matter 
how carefully planned. This may or may 
not be the case in India today. China is 
seeking a strip of territory on the south- 
ern side of the Himalaya Mountains in 
order to seal the escape routes used by 
fleeing Tibetans. Moreover, the Chinese 
Communists are anxious to gain access to 
the southern slopes of the Himalayan 
passes so that they can look down on a 
defenseless India and be in a position to 
apply a powerful lever against Indian pol- 
icy. According to Hanson W. Baldwin, 
military editor of The New York Times, 
they already have partly achieved this 
strategic objective. 


At the height of the Sino-Indian crisis, 
Prime Minister Nehru revealed to the In- 
dian Parliament that for several years 
the Chinese have taken advantage of In- 
dia’s peaceful policy and her refusal to 
seek American military aid to encroach 
on India’s frontier. They began this ad- 
vance long before the need arose in 1959 
to cut off the flight of Tibetan refugees. 
So anxious was Mr. Nehru to maintain 
friendly relations with Mao that he con- 
cealed China’s occupation of extensive 
areas and the building of roads across 
them as long as he could from the Indian 
people. Roads over the treacherous Hima- 
layas are not built overnight; they must 
have been discerned by Indian intelligence 
and reconnaissance flights. In short, Chi- 
na’s push southward is an operation of 
long standing—and one addressed to clear 
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local objectives. Its acceleration last year 
can be attributed to the concrete circum- 
stances of the Tibetan revolt and not to 
any sinister motive by Peking unilaterally 
to sabotage Khrushchev’s peace offensive 
in the West. 

It is argued that China’s aggressive 
moves discredit the important Communist 
Party of India which has been linked more 
closely with’ Moscow than with Peking. 
Yet, this need not be the case. Khrushchev, 
it has been pointed out, can pose as the 
good-natured father who is shocked by the 
excesses of his petulant son, Mao. The 
Indian Communist Party, by actively prop- 
agating this myth in India, may shed the 
curse of China’s unpopularity and take 
refuge in the appeal of Soviet Russia as 
the alleged mediator and protector of 
India. 

That is not all to be gained if the two 
accomplices adopt apparently contrary po- 
sitions. For Khrushchev’s role in resolv- 
ing, or at least trying to resolve, the 
Indian-Chinese dispute is admirably suited 
to silence those who doubt the sincerity of 
the Soviet’s peace and disarmament offen- 
sive. Until now, Soviet protestations of 
peace have not been backed by a single 
positive act—there has been no opening 
of the Soviet borders to broadcasts from 
the West; no change in the oppression of 
satellite peoples; no acceptance of real 
disarmament controls. Hitherto the claim 
that there is a “new” Khrushchev has 
rested on words alone. His apparent re- 
straint of China in India and perhaps 
Laos can be pointed to as a deed. 

Halting Chinese aggression will be 
enough to convince many skeptics in the 
Free World that the Soviets are sincere 
about peace. This “act” will have cost 
them little if anything. Lighting a fire in 
order to reap rewards for extinguishing 
it is one of the oldest totalitarian tricks. 

It should be noted that the most zealous 
propagators of rumors concerning rifts 
between Moscow and Peking are the Com- 
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munists themselves. In this they are 
merely heeding the maxims of the famous 
Chinese military tactician, Sun Tzu, who 
in the sixth century B. C. advised those 
princes who wanted to engage in expan- 
sion to lull the vigilance of the nations 
they coveted by disseminating rumors of 
internal dissension in their own country. 


American Policy Toward China 


We have long been exposed to the argu- 
ment that China’s dependence upon Rus- 
sia is a direct result of America’s refusal 
to extend recognition, trade, or aid to Pe- 
king. Why not, the question is now being 
asked, reverse this policy in an effort to 
make China independent of Russia? Even 
if we accept the questionable thesis that 
the cement which binds Moscow and Pe- 
king is exclusively economic, this argu- 
ment overlooks some potent facts. China’s 
financial, economic, military, and techno- 
logical dependence on Russia is now so 
great that the West could not hope to free 
China from it without setting up a long- 
range program involving tens of billions 
of dollars worth of economic help. It is 
unlikely, to say the least, that the Ameri- 
can Congress can be persuaded to give aid 
on a scale which would dwarf all previous 
aid programs to the most ruthless Com- 
munist government, on a gamble that it 
might make China permanently peaceful, 
when it would, at the same time, increase 
her aggressive potential enormously. 

Any halfway policy of aid, or even freer 
trade with China such as that favored by 
the British and other European Govern- 
ments, would simply help to relieve Rus- 
sia of the burden of providing all the for- 
eign capital for Chinese industrialization, 
without doing anything to break the ties 
binding the two countries. On the con- 
trary, limited Western trade or aid would 
work to remove any seeds of potential 
Sino-Soviet discord which might arise out 
of Chinese dissatisfaction with the amount 
of Soviet aid. For the failure, temporar- 
ily at least, of China’s “great leap for- 
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ward” has left her all the more dependent 
on Soviet aid and, perhaps, more dissatis. 
fied with its amount. 

Western help in relieving the strain of 
China’s desperate struggle to industrialix 
rapidly would reduce also the internal 
pressures clearly evident in China today 
—pressures which might lead to revolv. 
tion or at least force a liberalization of the 
regime. Possibly only a combination of 
Russian aid and Western trade can rescue 
Peking from its present difficulties. In any 
case, only that combination could spur the 
“great leap forward.” Thus if the West 


increases its trade with China, it will help f 


to build the potential aggressor into a 
genuine colossus. 


Probable Chinese Expansion 


Proponents of the theory of an inevit- 
able Chinese-Russian split point to the 
implications of the growing Chinese popu- 
lation explosion and the vast empty spaces 
of Siberia. But if Russia feared Chinese 
expansion into Siberia, even in the remote 
future, would she be building great roads 
and railways between China and Siberia, 
and China and Turkistan, through which 
the USSR has begun to send help to China? 
Would Outer Mongolia, a Soviet puppet, 
import Chinese labor, if the USSR really 
feared a rival Chinese influence in Ulan 
Bator? 

Southeast Asia, including Burma, Thai- 
land, South Vietnam, and Malaya, is much 
richer and climatically much more suitable 
to Chinese colonization than semiarctic 
eastern Siberia which is mostly tundra. 
Most of Southeast Asia is also extremely 
underpopulated as compared to China, In- 
dia, Japan, or Java, and, unlike Siberia, 
probably would fall to China like a ripe 
plum, if either its peoples or their present 
rulers lose faith in America’s ability or 
willingness to defend them. 

In addition to Southeast Asia, there are 
the great and relatively underpopulated 
islands of Sumatra and Borneo; farther 
south, the still less populated island of 
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Bi New Guinea—and beyond that the remote 
‘prizes of Australia and New Zealand. Aus- 


tralia is nearly as extensive as the United 
States and, although much less fertile, 


‘could probably support, by Chinese stand- 
ards of population density, 200 million 


‘people instead of her present 10 million. 
‘New Zealand is almost as large and fer- 


‘tile as Great Britain, yet hosts only two 


‘million people compared to Britain’s 45 
‘million. All these are the natural goals for 


' Chinese expansion or emigration in the 


"long-term future; they are areas which 
are relatively unimportant to Russia. 
| The Japanese Empire during World 
War II also faced the choice of expanding 
‘north into Siberia or into Southeast Asia. 
'It was because of the overwhelming lure 
_of these southern prizes that Japan de- 
cided on war with the United States by 
‘launching the attack on Pearl Harbor in- 
stead of attacking Russia in a pincers 
movement through Siberia to help Hitler 
take Moscow. But just as Japan could not 
have hoped to take Southeast Asia and 
Australasia without Hitler’s support, so 
China cannot hope to advance far in that 
direction without Soviet support. 
Manpower, in which China abounds, is 
not the greatest source of national power; 
but rather industry, natural resources, 
skilled labor, and capital. Future nuclear 
wars will not be won by the mass use of 
great armies. Russia controls the nuclear 
weapons within the Communist bloc; even 
if China eventually becomes a nuclear 
power, the USSR has a prohibitive head- 
start. For all these reasons China’s huge 
population would be an asset neither in 
industrial rivalry nor war with the Soviet 
Union. Hence Russia can well-afford to 
promise China the rich prizes of South- 
east Asia and vast Australasia, if China 
loyally supports Soviet efforts to dominate 
Western Europe and isolate the United 





States, whether by war, threats of war, 
subversion, or economic disruption of the 
Free World. 
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The Parallel With the Axis 

What prizes can we promise an expand- 
ing China to compete with those the So- 
viets can offer? Here a parallel suggests 
itself with Western efforts both to split 
Hitler from Mussolini and to win Russia’s 
support against Germany prior to the Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact. Hitler could offer to un- 
derwrite Mussolini’s ambitions in North 
Africa, Ethiopia, and perhaps some of the 
Greek islands which the West, for moral 
and political reasons, could not do. Simi- 
larly, the West could not offer Soviet Rus- 
sia the Baltic States or great parts of 
Poland and Romania, as Hitler did under 
the Hitler-Stalin pact. And if we could 
not prevent the two ideological adversaries 
—Communist Russia and Nazi Germany— 
from forging an alliance (which was 
broken by Hitler and not by any divisive 
strategy of the West), how can we expect 
to rend the much more formidable bonds 
between two Communist powers? 

For all these reasons, the national in- 
terests of an aggressive China and Russia 
seem indissolubly linked even from Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s purely nationalist point 
of view. They are linked also by the ties 
of Communist ideology and habits of 
thought and training, not to speak of the 
40 years of comradeship between Chinese 
and Russian Communists. 

Aside from these bonds, and the rich 
prizes which beckon if Moscow and Peking 
remain united, they are united by the 
common fear which has haunted all dic- 
tatorships—fear of the dynamism and the 
contagion of the idea of freedom. Both 
powers have been reminded of the explo- 
sive power of this idea in Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Tibet. 


An Intraparty Fight? 

However persuasive the logic of the 
above argument may be, nothing is certain 
in politics, and human actions often defy 
logic. We have only argued here that a 
Soviet-Chinese split is so improbable, so 
long as both remain Communist, that it 
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would be folly to risk strengthening one 
or the other in the hope it might occur. 
This remains true even though the possi- 
bility of serious Soviet-Chinese friction 
within the next decade cannot be rule® out. 

Nationalistic irritations might dissolve 
even the cement of communism under the 
terrible strains of China’s effort to in- 
dustrialize overnight with limited Soviet 
aid. These strains may affect the stability 
of the regime of Mao Tse-tung, who ap- 
parently sees his great experiment with 
the communes on the verge of failure. 
They may impel him to assert a dangerous 
personal rivalry with Khrushchev in his 
struggle for supreme power and prestige 
within the Communist world, despite the 
many ties of mutual advantage, common 
ideology, and common enmity for the West 
which now bind the two men. Professor 
Karl A. Wittfogel, a noted authority both 
on Marxism and on China, suggests this 
possibility. 

But even Mao Tse-tung probably does 
not wield total power in the Chinese Po- 
litburo; indeed, until recently his prestige 
seemed to be on the wane because of the 
failure of the communes. Any hope Mao 
may have of assuming leadership of the 
Communist bloc depends not on China’s 
power, but on the strength of anti-Khru- 
shchev forces within the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party. A split between Mao and Khru- 
shchev, therefore, could only be based on 
an intraparty fight. Rather than a na- 
tionalistic clash between Russia and China, 
it would be a duplication of the bitter 
internal power struggles which produced 
Stalin’s and Khrushchev’s purges. 

However, even if Khrushchev were lead- 
ing one faction of this party struggle and 
Mao another, their common designs upon 
the Free World would make it highly un- 
likely that a real Russo-Chinese break 
would result. Any intraparty struggle 
would be far more likely to express itself 
through purges or palace coups within the 
Soviet or Chinese Communist Parties 
(probably the latter) which would leave 
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the unity of the two countries intact. Al. 
though one country or the other might 
weakened temporarily, desperate efforts 
would be made to avoid either a large. 
seale civil war or a conflict between the 
two powers. It was fear of the West which 
made Khrushchev, Malenkov, and Beria, 
much as they hated and feared one an. 
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now hold over the Soviets: this is the 


power of the weaker ally to embroil the 












stronger ally in a war, as Austria-Hur- a 
gary embroiled Germany in 1914 with her 
ultimatum to Serbia. Germany could not 
afford to let Austria-Hungary fight alone 

and be defeated, because that would have 
strengthened Germany’s enemies and left 

her isolated. Similarly, Soviet Russia could If 
probably not afford to let China fight of i 





America alone and be defeated. The Chi- 
nese, therefore, might be able to start 
world war III by an armed attack on 
Taiwan. The threat to carry out such 4 
policy might give Peking some bargaining 
power vis-a-vis Moscow. 
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But why should China choose this course 
of action, however desperate her problems? 
She could not be certain of military vic- 
tory even with Russia at her side. More- 
over, war with America would beckon the 
possibility of an American-backed Chinese 
Nationalist invasion of the mainland—an 
invasion which would be certain to acti- 


ivate deep pockets of resistance within 


China. 
The Chinese Communists recently have 


|purged their army leaders. The communes 


have aroused the deep, if impotent, hatred 
in the Chinese peasant masses against the 
Communist regime. Just as war in the 
West would threaten the Soviet position 
in the satellites, so war with America 
would bring to the Chinese Communist 
regime a danger far deadlier than the 
dangers implicit in its present economic 
and political crises. Great as Mao Tse- 
tung’s power and prestige in the Chinese 
Communist Party may be, it is unlikely 
that he could put through such a suicidal 
policy even if he wished. 


In any case, any power which China has 


‘to involve Russia unwillingly in war is 


based on a Soviet fear of Chinese weak- 


ness and defeat, not on fear of China’s 


strength or rivalry, as the proponents of 
the theory of a Russo-Chinese split con- 
tend. 
Conclusions 
Because of latent national, party, and 
personal rivalries, and because Russia and 


China are in very different stages of na- 
tional development, there are and will 
continue to be genuine sources of friction 
between Moscow and Peking. At times, too 
—especially during periods of relative in- 
ternational calm—public manifestations of 
this friction may be genuine on both sides. 
Conceivably, there may be disagreements 
over the amount of aid tendered China by 
Russia. Conceivably, also, there may be 
occasional clashes over tactics and timing. 

But to regard these frictions as symp- 
toms of a profound rift is to indulge in 
dangerous wishful thinking. Short of some 
final break, the greater the friction be- 
tween Russia and China, the more will 
Moscow and Peking be likely to conceal 
it. Conversely, if the alliance is solid, both 
powers will stand to gain by giving the 
impression that they are divided. They 
can accomplish this best by precisely what 
they have been doing—issuing official 
statements of unity while “leaking” hints 
of disunity. 

We cannot base policy on frail and fan- 
ciful assumptions. Pending concrete evi- 
dence to the contrary, we must look to the 
record. The record of Sino-Soviet relations 
indicates that the factors which unite the 
two strongholds of communism are far 
stronger than those that tend to divide 
them. And the record of Communist strat- 
egy and tactics suggests that we confront 
once again a clever deceptive maneuver 
—at a time when we are approaching a 
climactic phase in the global struggle. 
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Intransigent Poland 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by 
L. Leontin in “Revue Militaire d’Information” (France) March 1960. 


No OTHER country has experienced so 
many upheavals since 1939 as Poland. 
An authoritarian republic, governed since 
1926 by partisan colonels of Marshal 
Pilsudski, Poland has become a “People’s 
Democracy” with, however, a somewhat 
moderate regime. Her eastern borders ex- 
tend to White Russia. In the west they 
have been moved into German territory, 
about one hundred kilometers from Ber- 
lin, thus encompassing Silesia, Pomerania, 
eastern Brandenburg, and northern East 
Prussia, an area of 102,985 square kilo- 
meters. 

In Poland agriculture has been more 
prevalent than industry, but in recent 
years she has undergone accelerated in- 
dustrialization which has reduced her ag- 


ricultural production while creating great 
industrial centers. Formerly a country of 
free enterprise with considerable partici- 
pation of foreign capital, she now has be- 
come a state in which all industrial en- 
terprise has been nationalized. In 1939, 
31.1 percent of Poland’s population con- 


sisted of national minorities. After the 
extermination of Jews by the Nazis, the 
loss of Ukrainian and Ruthenian popula- 
tions, and the departure of the Germans, 
Poland became an ethnically homogeneous 
country. 

Devastated by the war and the German 
occupation—in which she lost six million 
inhabitants—Poland has demonstrated 
great vitality in reestablishing her econ- 
omy. In 1939 she was placed between the 
Third Reich, which tried to erase her from 
the map, and the USSR, who pursued the 
annihilation of her elite since it was hos- 
tile to the Soviet Union. A former ally of 
France, Poland became the ally of her 
former enemy, the USSR, in 1945. 

It is a profoundly Catholic country. 


Ninety-seven and eight-tenths percent off 
her population has preserved its faith inf 
spite of antireligious propaganda at) 
tempts. She is the only People’s Dema.} 
racy that has maintained army chaplain} 
and the teaching of religion in the school) 
Being a country of very pronounced naf 
tionalistic feeling, 
nounced her past and is neither subjectei> 

nor resigned. She is certainly the least} 

docile and the most turbulent state of the} 

Soviet bloc. Bound to Moscow by contrac. § 

tual ties, Poland maintains cultural links ; 
with the West, and her elite is subjected} 

less to the Soviet scientific influences than} 

is the case in the other People’s Democ. 
racies. 

A People’s Democracy 

In the course of her existence, Poland 
has been the victim of many partisan 
struggles. In 1761 King Stanislaw Augus- 
tus Poniatowski spoke of “a country that 
was weakened by the abuse of liberty and 
disorder of two centuries.” 

More recently she has experienced dis- 
sensions in two World Wars. On 6 October 
1939 a Polish government was formed in 
Angers, and in 1940 emigrated to London. 
Another government, the Polish Commit- 
tee of National Liberation, was formed in 
Lublin on 22 July 1944. The Lublin gov- 
ernment had definite Communist tenden- 
cies. 

Two resistance organizations, the Na- 
tional Army and the People’s Army, op- 
erated in the country, but were suspicious 
of each other. Finally, while Polish units 
that had been formed in England were 
fighting at Tobruk and Monte Cassino, an- 
other Polish army was formed in the 
USSR from among the prisoners of war. 

The predominantly communistic Lublin 
committee became provisional government 





Poland has not ref; 
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‘on 1 January 1945. It was supplemented 
"by members of the Polish Government in 
London and was reestablished as the Pol- 
“ish Provisional Government of National 
Unity on 28 June 1945. The new govern- 
/ ment had 21 ministers of which a majority 
were members of the provisional govern- 


i ; ment. This government was recognized by 
‘T France on 29 June 1945, and on 5 July 
7 ; by the United States. 
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Supported by the USSR, the Warsaw 


1. Assure the predominance of the Pol- 


‘ish United Workers’ Party. 


2. Populate the former German-held 


- Oder-Neisse region. 


8. Normalize the relations with the 


‘Catholic Church which had retained its 
‘influence on the masses and even on a 
certain number of militant Communists. 


4, Nationalize and reorganize industry. 
5. Reconstruct the towns, works of art, 


railroads, and road net. 


6. Combat illiteracy and reorganize the 
schooling system to produce technicians 
for the advancement of socialism. 

7. Assure the return of Polish emi- 
grants. 

8. Settle the border dispute with Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Since 1945 the political life of Poland 


| has gone through four phases, the first 


of which extended from July 1945 to 
February 1947. 

The concordat was denounced on 16 
September 1945 as a result of the Vati- 
can’s refusal to recognize the new borders 
prior to the signing of a peace treaty. 

In the same month the peasant parties 
merged and constituted an apposition 
party under the leadership of Mikolajezyk. 
A so-called democratic party bloc had 
formed under the leaders of the United 
Workers’ Party. Poland increasingly 
evolved toward a People’s Democracy, 
while the power was retained by the 
former Socialist leaders who had rallied 
to communism. 

The search for a national direction on 


the part of several leaders of the Work- 
ers’ Party ran up against the opposition 
of Stalin Communists such as Bierut and 
Mince, Moscow’s political confidence men. 
In the elections of January 1947 the 
United Peasant Party suffered a defeat as 
a result of pressure being exercised by 
the authorities and the Communist Party. 
Mikolajezyk and his lieutenants, Popel 
and Korbonski, fled from Poland. Under 
pressure from the Stalinists, Gomulka, the 
Secretary-General of the Workers’ Party, 
was relieved of his functions because he 
was accused of too nationalistic an atti- 
tude. 

Poland now underwent a period of Sta- 
linization, purges, political trials, and 
alignment of parties. In November 1949 
Marshal Rokossovski, a Russian of Polish 
origin, was named commander in chief of 
the armed forces. A strict organization 
enabled industry to develop without en- 
suring a decent living standard to the 
workers. 

Stalin’s death aggravated the struggle 
between the two trends within the Work- 
ers’ Party: the orthodox Stalinists and the 
national Communists. Bierut’s death in 
1953 eliminated a fanatic Stalinist from 
power. The security ministry was dissolved 
in April 1956 following Beria’s arrest. The 
insurrection of the workers of Poznan on 
28 June 1956 showed the profound dis- 
content of the masses and brought Go- 
mulka—now 51 years old—out of prison 
and into power. Thanks to Gomulka’s 
ability and to the political intelligence of 
Cardinal Wyszynski, Poland escaped the 
fate that befell Hungary. Gomulka knew 
how to appeal to the emotions of the 
masses as well as to their reason. 

A liberalization of the regime, the pub- 
lication of opposition newspapers, such as 
Po Prostu, the organ of the young intellec- 
tuals, a decentralization of the organiza- 
tion, and the dissolution of most of the 
agricultural communities were the results 
of the “Polish October.” Distinguished 
Polish emigrants returned from exile. 
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Gomulka’s trip to Moscow on 14 November 
1956 solved problems on the stationing of 
Soviet troops in Poland, credit, and a re- 
vision of schedules for delivery of Polish 
goods to the Soviet Union. Its principal 
effect, however, was to confirm the Oder- 
Neisse border. 

At the 8th session of the Central Com- 
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Agricultural collectivization was to pro. 
ceed more slowly. There was to be a par. 
tial democratization of political life and a 
end to the personality cult. 


Relations with the USSR were to beh 
equality, anip 


based on_ independence, 
friendship. “Socialism,” Gomulka empha. 


sized, “fights against exploitation of man, : 
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mittee of the Communist Party on 20 
October 1956 Gomulka announced his new 
program. By this time most of the com- 
promised Stalinists had been eliminated. 
He added loyalty to the Communist doc- 
trine without borrowing Tito’s angry ac- 
cents against the USSR. 

The new program called for easing the 
production requirements and the adapta- 
tion of the doctrine to realities. Public ad- 
ministration was to be simplified, living 
standards improved, and wages raised. 


but the example of the Soviet Communist 
Party is not the only one.” 

The elections of 20 January 1957 were 
conducted with a single list of candidates 
in application of the electoral law of 23 
October 1956. The National Unity Party 
received 98.4 percent of the 17,944,000 
votes cast. The Catholic writer Zawieyski, 
deputy and vice president of the club of 
the Catholic intellectuals, was the first 
militant Catholic to enter the Council of 
State. On 20 February 1957 the former 
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Socialist, Cyrankiewicz, who had been in 
power for four years, formed his third 
government. 


The new parliament was no longer a 
mysterious chamber but a legislative body 
) with limited powers, with deputies who 
had the right to formulate criticism and to 
demand explanations of the government. 


At the 3d Party Congress in December 


» 1957, Gomulka objected to “fractionalism” 
" and integral democracy. He expelled the 
' notorious Stalinists, but he also took up 
' the fight against revisionists and those 


who, by their excessive criticism, tried to 


» shake the pillars of the Communist temple. 


The newspaper, Po Prostu, having be- 


> come the organ of the anti-Marxist oppo- 
> sition, was suspended for defeatism on 5 
' October 1957. Control of the press had 
> become more rigorous and a recall to or- 


thodoxy was addressed to the noncon- 


' formists. However, a certain freedom of 
_ criticism prevailed. Gomulka, who was 


placed between the “hammer and the an- 
vil” since the Poznan insurrection, had 


' succeeded in averting civil war and the 
' intervention of Soviet troops. 
channeled the discontentment, 
' caused a profound deception. He has de- 
' ceived the Communists who expected him 
' to revive Marxism; he has deceived the 
' lower rural clergy who thought that it 
' could undertake a campaign against athe- 


He had 
but he 


ism and ideological heresy; he has de- 


| ceived the workers who thought that they 
' could take over the direction of the fac- 


tories after the Yugoslav example and 
transform the workers councils into fac- 
tory Soviets; he has deceived the mer- 
chants who had counted on a period of 
“seven rich years” and on the denational- 
ization of small enterprises; and he has 
deceived the intellectuals who had hoped 
for a period of freedom of thought and 
criticism. In 1958 Gomulka pursued the 
alignment of his policies with those of 
Khrushchev. 


In March 1959 at the Party Congress 


Gomulka attacked the revisionists. On 10 
March he declared: 


There are not very many, but they are 
attached to antisocial and bourgeois tend- 
encies in this country as well as abroad. 
Our country has not yet understood so- 
cialism and constitutes a society of classes. 


Gomulka not only attacked the Polish 
revisionists, he went on to attack the 
Yugoslav revisionists whose program 
“aims at undoing the unity of the coun- 
tries of the Socialist bloc and the unity 
of the international workers’ movement.” 

A sudden food shortage in October 1959 
forced the government to raise the price 
of meat 25 percent while wages were main- 
tained on the former level. In a speech 
delivered in Warsaw, Gomulka explained 
the situation by saying that for the past 
three years salaries have increased faster 
than production. The buying power of the 
population has increased in the course of 
the last three and one-half years by 54.3 
percent. The population has increased by 
two million in the past four years, and 
food shortages have been aggravated by 
crop failures. 

At the same time the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party decided to reor- 
ganize the economy on a sound and solid 
basis. The specific measures included a 
ceiling on income, financial control which 
would penalize poor management and limit 
wage raises, easing of work norms, cen- 
tralization of the use of investments, re- 
vision of the production plan, and im- 
provement of authority and efficiency. 

The conclusion of the report was pessi- 
mistic. The food supply difficulties actually 
were the result of the planning policy fol- 
lowed by the Stalinist Poles prior to 1957 
which accorded absolute priority to heavy 
industry to the detriment of consumer 
goods production. 

The reshuffling of the Cabinet in Oc- 
tober 1959 returned two USSR-educated 
Stalinists to power as vice presidents of 
the council. These were Eugene Szyr, 
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former President of the Planning Com- 
mission, and Julian Tokarski, former 
Minister of Heavy Industry. Tadeus Gede, 
Ambassador to Moscow, was named Vice 
President of the Planning Commission. 
Edward Ochab, Minister of Agriculture 
and leader of the Stalinist faction who, in 
1956, had made Gomulka’s comeback to 
power possible, was relieved of his minis- 
terial functions but remained Secretary of 
the Communist Party’s Central Commit- 
tee. 
Institutions and Parties 

Poland is a People’s Democracy. In the 
terms of the constitution of 22 July 1952, 
“the power is in the hands of the workers 
in the cities and in the country.” The con- 
stitution proclaims that “work is a right, 
a duty, and an honor of all citizens,” and 
that the rights of everyone are regulated 
according to his ability and production. 
The constitution proclaims freedom of 
opinion and conscience. 

The parliament (Sejm) has 459 depu- 
ties that are elected from a single list. 
The parliament holds two sessions a year 
and serves for four years. It appoints the 
members of the government, revokes their 
appointments, and votes on the budget. 
The Council of State is composed of 15 
members who are elected by parliament 
for seven years. It replaces the President 
of the Republic. 

The Council of State convokes parlia- 
ment, appoints officials and representa- 
tives of the state abroad, appoints the min- 
isters, ratifies international agreements, 
has the power to commute sentences, and, 
in the event of nonconvocation of the par- 
liament declares war. The government is 
composed of the government council— 
three vice presidents of the council and 
about 20 ministers—ministerial commit- 
tees, and the State Planning Commission. 
Its stability is assured by the predominant 
role of the Workers’ Party, the monolithic 
character of the party bloc, and the weak- 
ness of the opposition. 

Poland is divided into 17 regions with 
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People’s Councils, District Councils, anj ; 


Municipal Councils. The regional and ho. 


cal collectivities number 205,094 counsel.) 


lors in 8,000 communes. 


All non-Communist parties have recog.) 
nized the principle of socialism and na} 
tionalization. A divergence of views only} 
exists in matters pertaining to education H 


and the church. 


A Planned Economy 


In 1939 the Polish industry was con} > 
centrated in Silesia, around Poznan, ani}. 
in the regions of Lodz, Bialystok, and § 
Vilnyus. An industrial region that was} 
to group armament plants was under con- 
struction in the region of Sandomierz in} 
southern Poland. On the whole the agri- ) 
cultural population was predominant, par- | 
ticularly in the eastern part. By 1959 Po. F 


land had realized her industrialization 
plan by forced stages and by draining 
agricultural manpower. Industrial man- 


power has increased from 860,000 in 1937 q 


to 2,911,000 in 1957. Industry is completely 
nationalized. Ninety-seven percent of the 
retail and 100 percent of the wholesale 
trade were nationalized in 1956. 

New industrial projects include naval 
yards; coal, lead, and zinc mines; natural 
gas production facilities; petroleum refin- 
eries; automotive plants; and _ textile 
plants. 

Poland’s great wealth is coal which is 
found in three basins: Silesia, Krakow, 
and Dabrowa Gornicza. Her mine produe- 
tion was 95 million tons in 1958. 

The production of electric energy in- 
creased from 8,239 million kilowatt hours 
in 1949 to 21,090 million in 1957. 

The production of pig iron has increased 
from 2.3 million tons in 1949 to 5.3 mil- 
lion in 1957. In early 1958 the machine 
industry and mechanized construction em- 
ployed more than 700,000 people or 24 per- 
cent of the total industrial manpower. 
Production of machines and machine tools 
has increased almost fourfold in the past 
11 years. 
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Three plans have made this production These economic ties explain why Poland 
' increase possible: follows in the USSR’s footsteps. 


counse.f The Three-Year Plan (1947-49) prin- 
' cipal aim was the reestablishment of heavy 

€ recog. : industry damaged in the war. 

and nf) The Six-Year Plan (1950-55) also per- 

"ws only taining to heavy industry and set up by tures, and orchards. The land of former 


ducation i Stalinist eeeees. ' Nazis, Germans, and collaborators has 
| The Five-Year Plan (1956-60) which een redistributed among the farmers. 
| was revised toward the end of 1956 in ‘Two state agrarian institutions hold 3.3 
' favor of increased production of consumer  pijlion hectares of land. 


vas con-§” P 
an, and goods. Until 1949 agricultural effort was con- 


ok, anil The current plan provides for an in- centrated on reconstruction of wartime 
" : | crease of 49 percent in industrial pro- devastation. From that date on the gov- 
a pee » duction and 25 percent in agricultural ernment has adopted a policy of aid to 
pol : production. This production effort is im- the “community farmers” to the detriment 
ae but it has encountered difficul- of independent farmers. From the start, 
at » ties such as the scarcity of building ma- the government has found itself hampered 
080 | terials, insufficient output of metal goods, by the farmer’s opposition to regulation 
slization » waste of raw materials, and high manu- and collectivization. The campaign in favor 
draining facturing costs. Le 7” of renewed collectivization in agriculture 
J) wale The cost of maintaining the political ' was intensified in 1959 and the independent 
in 1997 — machine in the factories and the excessive farmers received summons from their tax 
_ administrative overhead have been a bur-_ collectors to settle their unpaid taxes. 



















































Agriculture 
Farmland represents 65 percent of Po- 
land’s total surface, four-fifths of which 
are arable, the remainder is in fields, pas- 


mpletely F . : prs sone 

: of the ie den. Eleven industrial ministries and many At the present time, agricultural pro- 

holesale | Management positions were eliminated in duction represents only 25 percent of the 
| 1958. national product. 

. now Trade with the Soviet bloc represents New factories are producing a great 

natesd about 60 percent of Poland’s total. Of this quantity of agricultural machinery to ac- 

m refin. f 0 Percent, over two-thirds are with the celerate the mechanization of agriculture 


Soviet Union. Poland has made an effort and increase production. 

to establish commerce with the Afro-Asi- 

atic countries. In 1958 imports came to Transportation 

1,050 million dollars and exports to 1,025. Due to wartime devastation the rail- 

million. roads have had to be rebuilt. There are 
From the USSR, Poland imports iron now 28,489 kilometers of rail lines in the 

rey in- ore, petroleum, aluminum, raw materials country, 683 of which have been electrified. 

t hens for industry, and corn. A trade agreement The road net is 284,893 kilometers long, 

for 1960—which was signed in Moscow’ and the waterways amount to 6,908 kilo- 

nae last October—provides for the delivery of meters. The principal harbors are Danzig, 

53 mil- 20,000 tons of meat which will permit the Gdynia, Stettin, Swinemunde, and Kol- 

machine export of Polish meat to Western coun- berg. The merchant marine had 97 units 

sonal tries in exchange for strong foreign cur- in 1958 compared to 45 in 1949. 

24 per- rency. Poland will import 80 percent of Two shipping companies make runs be- 

her iron ore from the USSR, all of her tween 31 countries. The merchant marine 

nickel and petroleum, 76 percent of the owns several ocean liners, but in 1955, 

manganese, 25 percent of the chrome, and 83.4 percent of the imports and exports 

77 percent of the petroleum by-products. were still transported on foreign ships. 
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The Living Standard 

Social legislation in Poland has followed 
an evolutionary pattern similar to that of 
the USSR during the Stalin period. All 
workers have social insurance and, as a 
general rule, receive retirement pensions 
upon reaching the age of 65 for men and 60 
for women. Medical care is given gratis 
in dispensaries to all those who have social 
insurance, to the retired, and to those 
independent farmers who can prove that 
their income is very low. 

Leave with pay varies between 12 and 
30 days a year. Vacationing workers have 
1,525 rest homes at their disposal. Social 
laws ensure the protection of mothers and 
children, and favor a high birthrate 
through family allocations. 

Collective conventions of industry and 
enterprises form the salary scale. The 
eight-hour workday is in force, but in 
unhealthful industries the workday is 
shorter. 

A law of 19 November 1956, which was 
inspired by the Yugoslav example, gave 
a legal basis to the workers’ councils. 

Actually, the social climate and work 
relations in the nationalized factories 
remain troubled. Various speeches of 
Gomulka’s and certain articles in the press, 
show that the suppression of work on Sun- 
day, absenteeism, fluctuation of manpower, 
and waste of raw materials hinder accom- 
plishment of the production plan. 


Church and State 


Poland is the most Catholic of all states 
in the Soviet bloc: 97.8 percent of the 
population were Catholics in 1957. The 
church had 44 bishops, 10,912 ecclesiastics, 
5,503 monks, 21,687 nuns, and 3,802 semi- 
narians. While social ideas had little influ- 
ence on the clergy before 1939, the ecclesi- 
astics were, nevertheless, profoundly 
nationalistic. In spite of 16 years of a 
People’s Democracy, their influence in the 
rural areas has not diminished. 

Since the declaration of the Lublin gov- 
ernment of 22 July 1944 guaranteeing free- 
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dom of religion and the promulgation of 
the agrarian reform of 6 September 1944, 
which did not touch on the holdings of the 
church, the relations between church and 
state have undergone various fluctuations. 
Generally speaking, the two parties have 
sought to establish a provisory modus 
vivendi, while affirming their differing 
principles. 

On 15 August 1945 Cardinal Hlond 
signed an agreenient with respect to the 
five apostolic administrators in the West- 
ern provinces. One month later, the con- 
cordat was denounced by the government, 
and the party press launched a campaign 
against the bishops of Katowice and Kielce. 
Between May 1945 and October 1948, when 
Cardinal Hlond died, the relations between 
church and state were characterized by the 
continued teaching of religion in the 
schools; state control of Catholic publish- 
ing houses; and the banning of Catholic 
books from public libraries. The bishops 
filed a protest against atheistic propa- 
ganda on 28 September 1947 and the gov- 
ernment reacted by measures against the 
infiuence of the clergy on the youth and 
intellectuals. The progressive Catholic 
movement, Pax, was created and an associ- 
ation of patriotic priests was established. 


Cardinal Wyszynski 


In October 1948 Monsignor Wyszynski 
succeeded the deceased Cardinal Hlond. 
This high dignitary of the church comes 
from a humble family, and before 1939 
showed his interest in social and labor 
problems. He was known to have an open 
mind, to be firm on dogmatic questions, to 
be a good diplomat, and aware of national 
realities. “I am neither a political man, nor 
a diplomat, nor again a reformer, but 
your spiritual father and your shepherd” 
he wrote in his first pastoral letter. 

On 1 July 1949 the Pope excommuni- 
cated the Communist leaders. The Polish 
Government replied with retaliatory meas- 
ures: the Catholic hospitals came under 
state control, as did 1,500 kindergartens, 
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and 200 rest homes; all Catholic charities 
except one were dissolved; some church 
properties were seized; and a limit of 100 
hectares was placed on parochial prop- 
erties. 


After the storm an accord was reached 


.on 14 April 1950. The episcopate recog- 


nized the Oder-Neisse border and the 
nationalizations, and approved of propa- 
ganda in favor of peace. In exchange the 
government agreed to the teaching of reli- 
gion, subject to the approval of the local 
party chiefs, the functioning of the Cath- 
olic university of Lublin (which is the 
only establishment of its kind in the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies) and the activity of 
Catholic associations. The government also 
recognized the charitable activities of the 
church, authorized processions, and 
approved the status of army chaplains. 

After a period of calm, a wave of perse- 
cutions broke out in 1953. These included 
a trial against several ecclesiastics; and 
a new statute for the clergy who were 
invited to swear an oath of loyalty to the 
government. Moreover, on 23 October 1953, 
Cardinal Wyszynski was interned as a 
consequence of his having protested the 
arrest of Monsignor Kaczmarek; religious 
instruction was subjected to restrictions; 
and small seminaries were dissolved. On 
11 September 1954 at Bilamy near War- 
saw, a seminary was opened and placed 
under the direction of progressive theol- 
ogists. On 5 June 1955 the Holy Office 
banned the progressist Piasecki and his 
publication. 


The Poznan insurrection in 1956 per- 
suaded Gomulka to stem the fight against 
the church. The cardinal and _ several 
bishops were set free, and efforts of a 
commission at the Ministry for Ecclesi- 
astic Affairs resulted in an accord with 
the episcopate on 7 December 1956. The 
bishops accepted the temporary agreement 
on the part of the state to their nomina- 
tion, and the Primate of Poland accepted 
the functions of apostolic administration 


of the Western territories and named four 
bishops as vicars-general. An ordinance 
of 14 December settled the status of army 
chaplains and the Catholic weekly, Tygod- 
nik Porwzechny, was authorized to appear 
in Krakow. 


This accord gave the government the 
Catholic votes in the elections of 20 Janu- 
ary 1957. This has played a great part in 
enabling Poland to avoid the fate of Hun- 
gary. Twelve deputies of the Catholic 
group Znak became members of the par- 
liament. Finally, a trip by the Primate of 
Poland to the Vatican in May 1957 made 
it possible to obtain the approval of the 
Holy See for the new organization of the 
hierarchy in western Poland which was 
considered as being an implicit recognition 
of the new border. 

A realist, when events do not crowd him 
and when there is no pressure from Mos- 
cow, Gomulka recognized in a speech that 
“the idealistic world concept will coexist 
for a long time and side by side with the 
Marxist concept,” and that the church 
must stand by the government in all ques- 
tions of a national nature. After a calmer 
period a new tension developed in 1958 
when Cardinal Wyszynski’s book on the 


sense of Christian action appeared. The 


minister for ecclesiastic affairs denounced 
the “aggressive tendencies of the church” 
in a press conference. New local difficulties 
and threats against several bishops aggra- 
vated the situation in 1959. The party 
press reproached Catholic circles for specu- 
lations on a change of regime. The anti- 
religious propaganda ran up against the 
opposition of a great part of the popula- 
tion and against the fact that members of 
the party did not leave the church. Reli- 
gion is being taught in 23,197 of a total 
of 23,223 schools. 

A new conflict has developed between 
the minister for ecclesiastic affairs and 
the episcopate as a result of a letter by the 
minister saying that after sermons hostile 
to the government, Morfsignor Kaczmarek, 
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bishop of Kielce, was deprived of his 
ecclesiastical privileges. The local advan- 
tages granted to the church in 1957 were 
annulled, the management of church prop- 
erty in western Poland was taken out of 
the hands of the clergy, and the visas were 
not delivered, in 1959, to those ecclesiastics 
who were to journey to Rome. In January 
1960 the party newspapers attacked the 
bishops because of their opposition to the 
law on birth control. 


Schools and Culture 


Since 1945 the government has made a 
great effort to fight illiteracy and to reedu- 
cate a generation which—under the Ger- 
man occupation—had been entitled only 
to primary and elementary professional 
schooling. 

Schools are publicly financed and are 
generally patterned after the Soviet sys- 
tem, although to a lesser degree than in the 
other states of the Soviet bloc. The dura- 
tion of primary schooling is seven years, 
but will be increased to 10 years in 1960. 
The elementary professional schools last 
three years, the secondary schools last 
four years, and the technical colleges 
five years. Ninety-five percent of the sec- 
ondary schools are state-operated and 
there are only 16 secondary schools belong- 
ing to Catholic associations. An average 
of 64 percent of the graduates continue in 
higher studies. Correspondence courses 
enable workers to continue studying. 

Higher schooling includes seven univer- 
sities plus one Catholic university in Lub- 
lin, nine polytechnical schools, seven agri- 
cultural schools, eight for economic studies, 
and 10 medical schools. Forty-five percent 
of the students are sons of workers and 
farmers and hold scholarships. As in the 
Soviet Union, students have to serve a 
certain amount of time in industry or 
agriculture. Professional courses and the 
teaching of Marxism-Leninism are part 
of the instruction. The teaching of Russian 
is obligatory. 

The teaching profession is handicapped 
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by the scarcity of teachers. Higher wage; 
offered by industry, the lack of local 
teachers, overcrowded classes, all too lim. 
ited specialization of the professional 
schools, outdated technical installations, 
and the nonadaptation of the programs 
to the production plan all create problems, 
After years of forced interruption, . de. 
stroyed libraries, and the scattering of 
artistic treasures the cultural life has 
begun again. All publishing houses except 
some Catholic ones are run by the state, 
More than 6,200 public libraries and 28,000 
school libraries have been opened. 
Since the insurrection of 1956, a num. 
ber of Polish writers have demonstrated 
independence and nonconformity. Not only 
have they gone beyond Leninism and social 
realism in their novels, but they have even 
rejected certain Marxist concepts. At the 
writers’ congress which was held in De- 
cember 1959 in Warsaw, the young and 
troublesome writers were invited to come 
back into the fold of orthodoxy. Rigorous 
control of the material means necessary 
to the exercise of their profession recalled 
to their minds the power of the state. 


The Armed Forces 


Although the concept of modern war- 
fare had escaped the Polish General Staff 
in September 1939, the soldier, neverthe- 
less, had demonstrated courage at Narvik, 
Langres, and in the British Army. The 
Anders Corps distinguished itself at 
Tobruk, Gazala, Cassino, Ascona, and in 
Normandy. A total of 194,000 soldiers 
fought in the Allied armies on the Western 
Front while two armies—mainly composed 
of former prisoners of war—fought in the 
Soviet Army; a division participated in 
the seizure of Berlin. 

The army was rebuilt in 1945 with sol- 
diers that had been repatriated from 
England or from the Polish divisions of 
the Soviet Army and the clandestine 
organizations of the resistance. It was 
reorganized on 6 November 1949 under 
Soviet Marshal Rokossovski who was born 
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in Warsaw in 1896 and who had been 
commander in chief of an army group of 
the Soviet Union. He brought with him 
several hundred Soviet instructors who 
imposed Soviet methods on the Polish 
forces, and he obtained modern arms and 
equipment for the army. He stayed as 
commander in chief of the Polish Army 
until 18 December 1956. 

In 1956 there was a purge of senior army 
officers and Marshal Rola-Zmerski, a re- 
tired general in 1939, and General 
Spychalski, the present defense minister, 
were arrested. Only after Rokossovski’s 
recall to the Soviet Union in 1956 was the 
command of large units entrusted to Polish 
generals, and only then were the officers 
of the air force, who had served in the 
Royal Air Force, reintegrated. 

Military service is for two years in the 
ground forces and three years in the navy 
and air force. Basic military training 
became compulsory for young people from 
16 to 21 years on 25 February 1948. Re- 
servists are freed from military duty at 
the age of 50. Women between 28 and 40 
years of age can be recruited if they volun- 
teer. The League of the Friends of the 
Polish Soldier (ZPLP) propagates public 
support of the army and the spirit of 
national defense among the masses. 


The country is divided into three mili- 
tary districts. Warsaw, Silesia, and Pom- 
erania. The strength of the armed forces 
is estimated at 560,000 men. Numerically 
they are the largest of the Soviet bloc. The 
army is composed of 20 infantry divisions, 
of which only three or four are completely 
motorized; eight armored divisions, which 
are reduced in strength; and four mecha- 
nized divisions. The tanks are Soviet 734’s 
and Polish 758’s with 100-mm guns. In 
addition, the army has four antiaircraft 
regiments and one parachute brigade. 

The air force is composed of 10 fighter 
groups, 12 tactical bomber squadrons, two 
transportation regiments, and one recon- 
Naissance regiment. 
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The navy consists of four destroyers, 
eight coastal vessels, 20 minesweepers, 
seven submarines, of which six are of a 
recent Soviet model; 20 cutters and patrol 
boats, and one battalion of marine infan- 
try. This last is a traditional unit which 
distinguished itself in the defense of the 
Westerplatte in September 1939. 

The other formations are security troops 
(15 regiments), frontier guard units, and 
railroad police. 

Field grade officers attend courses in 
Soviet military schools. The present De- 
fense Minister is General Spychalski who 
was educated in the USSR. The Deputy 
Chief of the General Staff, appointed in 
November 1959, is General Nitaszewski, 
also Soviet educated. He was military 
attache in Prague when Gomulka came 
to power. 

The armament industry can produce 
light tanks and planes. A number of insti- 
tutes of scientific research are attached 
to the national defense ministry. 

The national defense budget amounted 
to 12.7 billion zlotys in 1959 (9.5 percent 
of the budget) as compared to 10.1 billion 
in 1957. 


Poland on the Soviet Chessboard 


Because of her constantly increasing 
population, Poland is the second state of 
the Soviet bloc and the first as a maritime 
state. Militarily speaking, Poland is the 
ally of the USSR in the event of aggression 
from the West. The railroad that links the 
USSR with her army in Germany passes 
through Poland. 

Poland retains painful memories of the 
German occupation of 1939-44, and is very 
suspicious of the Bonn government. She 
supports Moscow with respect to the Ger- 
man question. This support might also 
appear to be a counterassurance for a 
certain freedom of action in her internal 
politics. As far as Poland is concerned, 
the Oder-Neisse border is a question that 
was settled by the Potsdam Conference, 
and by the agreement of 6 June 1950 with 
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the East Berlin government which recog- 
nizes and defines this border. 


To the Warsaw diplomat, West Germany 
is a haven for militarists and Nazis, and 
East Germany is an outpost and a bastion 
of the People’s Democracies. Nevertheless, 
several West German deputies visited 
Warsaw in 1958 and a number of Polish 
delegations have visited the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in an attempt to re- 
solve their mutual grievances without 
success. The Bonn government has not 
reestablished diplomatic relations with 
Poland due to protests of the refugee 
associations. Only a Polish trade mission 
is accredited in Frankfurt. 


After the October revolution of 1956, the 
Polish political circles expected a visit 
from Tito. Under Moscow’s pressure the 
visit did not take place. Neither has 
Gomulka found ideological support of his 
policies from Chou-En-lai. 


The great theme of the Polish Govern- 
ment has been the Rapacki Plan for a 
denuclearized zone in eastern Europe. In 
a speech, delivered at the 3d Congress of 
the Workers’ Party in 1959, Rapacki, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, defined Polish 
policy as follows: 

The first principle is proletarian inter- 
nationalism. 

The colonial countries owe their best 
chance for independence to the existence 
of the Socialist camp. Should they oppose 
themselves to the international forces of 
socialism, their chance would again escape 
them. The second principle of Polish policy 
is the solidarity with the peoples who 
“struggle for their independence.” 

The third principle is peaceful coexist- 
ence. 

The conclusion of a peace treaty with 
the two German states would be the first 
practical step in the path of easing ten- 
sion. The German Democratic Republic 
is “the only chance for the peaceful devel- 
opment of the German nation on the basis 
of the recognition of the existing borders.” 
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The Warsaw government can obtain 
credit from Washington as it did in 1958, 
it can sign a significant cultural accord 
with France, but it is its relationship to 
the Soviet Union that dominates Polish 
politics. At the 8d Party Congress, 
Gomulka declared that the recognition of 
the intangible Oder-Neisse border is a 
secondary question. The primary question 
is that of the alliance with the USSR and 
the countries of the Socialist camp. Ger. 
man revisionism remains Gomulka’s num. 
ber one enemy. Speaking of Yugoslavia, 
he added that in promulgating a revisionist 
program, the Yugoslav Communist Party 
has excluded itself from the Communist 
community. 


Marshal Voroshilov’s and Khrushchev’s 
trips to Poland in 1959 brought verbal 
assurances on the subject of the Oder- 
Neisse border. But, although informed of 
Poland’s economic difficulties, Moscow lent 
her assistance only very late and after 
Gomulka had proclaimed a policy of aus- 
terity. 

Poland is in a state of unstable equilib. 
rium. The government and the party have 
a powerful machine with which to impose 
their doctrine, but they cannot force the 
workers to obey directives that would pro- 
voke a second Poznan insurrection. The 
government and the party can make life 
difficult for the independent farmers, but— 
unless reprisal policies are used—they 
cannot force them to adhere to the agri- 
cultural communities that have been 
restored. The government and the party 
can put obstacles in the way of the church’s 
activities, but they are powerless in inter- 
fering with the church’s spiritual influence 
on the masses. Since the government and 
the party own the press and the publishing 
houses, they can silence the young noncon- 
formists, but they cannot force these young 
writers to write novels in conformity with 
Socialist theory. The government and the 
party can order the officials to watch the 
doubtful elements in the public adminis- 
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trations, but they risk running up against 
passive resistance and hesitate to take 
sanctions against the non-Communist tech- 
nical cadres which are difficult to replace. 
The situation can be put concretely in this 
way: the government and the party do 
not dare to pursue a Stalinist policy that 
would be in contradiction with Khru- 
shchev’s policy of improvement of the well- 
being of the working class. The opposition 
does not dare undertake imprudent steps 
that would provoke an explosion in the 
country and lead to Soviet intervention. 
Launching an appeal in favor of tech- 
nical progress and industrial priority in 
January 1960, Gomulka admitted the prin- 
ciple of the “material stimulant” which, 
however, cannot take the place of ambition 
and professional pride of the worker. He 
recognized that engineers cannot be made 
to think by offering them money, and 


underlined that the living standard must 
not be sacrificed while a great effort is 
asked of the workers. 

Poland is part of the Soviet bloc in spite 
of bitter memories of an old and a recent 
past. Even the young, turbulent, and 
unorthodox elements are socialistic and 
accept nationalization and the disappear- 
ance of capitalism. If, according to Talley- 
rand’s saying, politics is the art to choose 
between two inconveniences, the Gomulka 
government represents a lesser incon- 
venience than a Stalinist government. 
Poland is not a docile People’s Democracy 
like Czechoslovakia or Bulgaria which 
bears the imprint of traditional friendship 
with the USSR nor is she a country that 
has collapsed under the defeat of an insur- 
rection like Hungary. She is a national 
state with a vibrant patriotism that—at 
times—embellishes nationalism. 





. . a true picture of atheistic communism would so repel the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world could they but see it, that they would risk all 
that they have to defend themselves and their posterity against it. Our task 


is to bring this true picture before them in every way we can. 


Communism can win only in darkness, deceit, error, and falsehood. Free- 
dom can win only in light, candor, logic, and truth. This struggle must be 
fought on the intellectual front. Once we have won the intellectual struggle 
for men’s minds, the other battles will be easily won and communism will be 
remembered in history as just another mental plague and torment that cost 


men dearly. 


Senator Thomas J. Dodd, Connecticut 
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The Foreign Policy of Yugoslavia 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Michel Lesage in “Revue de Défense Nationale” (France) January 1960. 


SINCE the Second World War, Yugo- 
slavia has occupied a singular position 
in the system of states that are under 
Communist rule. In Poland, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria, and, to a certain de- 
gree, in Czechoslovakia, the rise of commu- 
nism has been a direct consequence of the 
intervention of Soviet troops. The procla- 
mation of a Socialist republic in Yugo- 
slavia was the result of internal action. 
In 1939 the Communist Party had only 
9,000 members, but immediately upon the 
German invasion the party organized a 
partisan system, the number and size of 
which increased rapidly to 150,000 men 
in 1942, and to 800,000 by 1944. 

At the time of the liberation, Josip 
Broz Tito, the Secretary-General of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party, was the head 
of a veritable army. He experienced no 
difficulty in removing men from power 
who were compromised with the German 
authorities, and in substituting Commu- 
nist heros of the resistance. The elections 
of 11 November 1945 were a triumph of 
the popular front—led by the Communist 
Party—with 90 percent of the votes in 
its favor. A few days later, on 29 Novem- 
ber 1945, the Republic was proclaimed. 

Although led by notorious Communists, 
the Yugoslav People’s Army had received 
weapons from the West and particularly 
from the British. The Yugoslavs were to 
remember this in 1950 when they made 
a new appeal to the West. 

In 1942 the aid given them was destined 
for the fight againt Hitlerism. Sir Winston 
Churchill granted arms to Yugoslavia 
because he was convinced that with or 
without arms the Yugoslay Communist 
Party would play an essential role in the 
country’s liberation and in the direction 
of the state which would be established 


later. He felt that the aid given to the 
Yugoslav Communists would not have 
too much importance as far as Yugo- 
slavia’s internal affairs were concerned, 
but that it would be very effective in the 
anti-Hitler struggle. 

Yugoslavia is an ideally suited country 
for guerrilla operations. Flat, open plains 
constitute only one-sixth of the total sur- 
face of the country. The Adriatic coast- 
line extends for over 2,000 kilometers, 
but the mountains that border it constitute 
a serious obstacle to penetration from 
the sea. The mountainous region repre- 
sents two-thirds of the total surface and 
sustains more than half the Yugoslav 
population. 


Yugoslavia’s population of 18 million 
is equal to the combined populations of 
the other states of the Balkan Peninsula. 
Important communication routes run 
through the country. Particularly impor- 
tant are the railroad lines that connect 
most of the European capitals to Greece, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, and parts of Romania. 
The sabotage acts that the Yugoslav 
partisan could execute, thus presented 
an advantage to Churchill that far out- 
weighed the incidental aid they brought 
to Communist expansion in the Balkans. 

Yugoslavia gained another advantage 
from the war with respect to her political 
and strategic situation. Churchill realized 
the impossibility of preventing Soviet 
penetration in the Balkans, but desiring 
to limit it, concluded an agreement with 
Stalin in October 1944 on the division of 
Soviet and British zones of influence in 
that region. Yugoslavia benefited from 
this agreement for, while Romania, Bul- 
garia, and Hungary came completely under 
Soviet influence and Greece came under 
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British influence, Yugoslavia was left to 
master her own fate. 

In 1945 the Yugoslav Communist Party 
was one of the rare Communist Parties of 
western Europe, in that it was led by 
men who had spent the entire war in their 
own country. Most of the neighboring 
Communist Parties were to experience 
divergencies between leaders who had 
come from the resistance and who were 
used to acting on their own initiative, and 
leaders who had emigrated to Moscow 
and who were accustamed to acting within 
the directives of the Communist Inter- 
nationale. The Yugoslav Communist Party 
did not have any of these difficulties. The 
homogeneous nucleus around Tito—a chief 
who was also a national hero—allowed 
the Yugoslav Communist Party to develop 
without serious difficulties. 

But in 1945 Yugoslavia did not attempt 
to go the route alone. A constitution was 
adopted that was similar to that of the 
Soviet. It was particularly applicable 
since Yugoslavia is also a multinational 
state and composed of six federated re- 
publics: Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Macedonia, and Montenegro. 
Yugoslavia also adopted an economic plan, 
fashioned after the Soviet model, and at 
that time did not entertain closer rela- 
tions with the West than with the USSR 
and the other Central European countries. 
However, Soviet reaction to the politics of 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia in the Balkans soon caused the 
Yugoslav Communist Party to become 
independent and to develop a new policy. 


First of the Satellite States 
Immediately after the war, Yugoslavia 
seemed to follow the Soviet example better 
than the other Communist States. She 


wanted to be the first among the “People’s 
Democracies” and the Soviets recognized 
this title. In September 1947, when the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) took the initiative and organized 
a meeting of the principal Communist 
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Parties of Europe, the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Party was among the first to be 
invited. 


This conference met in Poland and 
included representatives of the Communist 
Parties of the USSR, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, France, and 
Italy. The Communist Party of Albania 
was not represented. A treaty had been 
concluded in July 1946 between Albania 
and Yugoslavia which established a cus- 
toms union between the two countries. 
The Soviets appeared to have no objec- 
tions to a possible integration of Albania 
into the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia. They were probably of the 
opinion that a state of 30,000 square 
kilometers and one million inhabitants 
can hardly constitute a unit able to sur- 
vive independently. This was probably 
the reason Albania was virtually repre- 
sented by Yugoslavia. 


This informative conference of the 
Communist Parties did not bring out any 
fundamental divergencies. The Yugoslav 
Party accepted the report on the inter- 
national situation presented by the Soviet 
representative, Sdanov. They allowed 
themselves to be convinced that the world 
is divided into two camps: the imperialist 
camp, led by the United States, and the 
anti-imperialist and democratic camp, led 
by the Soviet Union. The Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party distinguished itself—with 
the apparent support of the Soviets—only 
by criticizing the Italian and French 
Communist Parties, which it accused of a 
lack of aggressiveness. 

The results of this conference unques- 
tionably established that the Yugoslav 
Party was considered the leader among 
the Communist Parties of the People’s 
Democracies. The Information Bureau of 
the Communist Parties was founded, and 
was located in Belgrade. 

The Yugoslav leaders intended to take 
full advantage of their position. They 
felt that their revolutionary experience 
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and the Socialist edification were more 
directly applicable to the countries under 
the People’s Democracy than the expe- 
riences of the Soviet Union. The Yugoslav 
revolution was much closer in time and 
space to the countries of eastern Europe 
than the Russian Revolution of 1917. The 
new techniques that had been worked out 
appeared to the Yugoslav leaders to be 
much more adaptable to the neighboring 
countries. They believed that these rev- 
olutionary techniques would finally lead 
to the unity of Balkan States and of Cen- 
tral Europe. This vision of unity was soon 
to worry the Soviet Union and Stalin in 
particular. 
Federation Project 

Toward the end of 1947 Tito visited 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Romania. In Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Romania, he signed treaties of friend- 
ship and collaboration. These three coun- 
tries joined the treaty of 1945 between 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet 
Union. The treaty with Bulgaria provided 
for very close collaboration in all prob- 
lems concerning the two countries, and 
laid the groundwork for a customs union 
with Albania. 


The Soviets apparently had not opposed 
a federation of the southern Slavs, re- 
grouping Bulgaria and Yugoslavia into 
one single state. When the question of 
regrouping all the People’s Democracies 
into one state arose, however, the Soviets 
reacted violently. 


On the signing of the Bulgarian- 
Romanian treaty of alliance and collab- 
oration in January 1948, the Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party expressed his agree- 
ment with the Yugoslav concept. He de- 
clared that at the appropriate time the 
countries of the “People’s Democracies”— 
Romania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and 
Greece (Dimitrov actually cited Greece 
as being among these countries)—would 
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choose between federation or confedera- 
tion and that they would decide how and 
when it should be established. 

On 28 January 1948, eight days later, 
the editors of Pravda, the official organ of 
the Communist Party of the USSR, in- 
formed its readers that these countries 
had no need of either a “hypothetical or 
artificial federation or confederation nor 
of a customs union.” Stalin called the 
Yugoslav and Bulgarian representatives 
to the Kremlin “for consultation.” 


The Conflict 

Yugoslavia and Bulgaria found them- 
selves reproached for their “federalist” 
activities, and the Yugoslavs were further 
upbraided for not having consulted the 
Soviets prior to reaching important for- 
eign policy decisions. On 11 February 1948 
the Yugoslav representative Kardelj 
signed an accord with the USSR providing 
for mutual consultation between the two 
governments on all problems touching on 
foreign policy. 

Kardelj returned from Moscow a very 
dissatisfied man. The Yugoslavs abandoned 
all plans for a federation, even with Bul- 
garia, but the Soviets persisted in their 
bad humor. In the latter part of February 
1948 the Deputy Minister for Foreign 
Trade of the USSR advised the Yugo- 
slavs that it was unnecessary to send a 
trade delegation to Moscow in April of 
that year to renew a Soviet- Yugoslav trade 
agreement. 

In the course of a meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party most of the speakers denounced 
“the Soviet intent to exert an unbearable 
economic pressure on Yugoslavia.” Kardelj 
and Djilas asked the fundamental ques- 
tion: Should socialism develop freely or 
in favor of USSR expansion? 

The withdrawal of Soviet civilian and 
military specialists and Soviet criticism 
in a number of letters of the Yugoslav 
attitude toward them and the foreign 
policy of the Yugoslav Communist Party 
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increasingly aggravated,the relations be- 
tween the USSR and Yugoslavia. The 
Yugoslavs denied improper actions and 
asked that a meeting between Soviet and 
Yugoslav representatives be arranged to 
iron out the friction. 


The Soviets declined. They demanded 
that the Yugoslav leaders simply recog- 
nize that they had entertained unfriendly 
attitudes toward the USSR and that theirs 
had been anti-Leninist internal politics. 


The Yugoslavs refused to admit being 
at fault, whereupon the CPSU seized the 
Information Bureau “due to the internal 
situation of the party of Yugoslavia.” 
The bureau thus came under the sole 
control of the Soviets, and a violent cam- 
paign against Yugoslavia was launched 
which had two objectives: to cause the 
Yugoslav leaders to either bow to the 
Soviets, or to relinquish power and show 
the other People’s Democracies the re- 
sults of politics conducted independently 
of the USSR. 


This campaign was marked by a rup- 
ture of economic relations between the 
two countries. This caused great difficulties 
for the Yugoslavs in the realization of 
their economic plans. The Yugoslav leaders 
did not modify their policies immediately, 
but made efforts to reestablish friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

The 5th Congress of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party which was convened in 
July 1948 asked its Central Committee 
to do everything in its power to iron out 
the divergencies that separated them from 
the Communist Party of the USSR and to 
demonstrate the inaccuracy of the Soviet 
accusations. The congress proclaimed its 
loyalty to the doctrine of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin. It reaffirmed the thesis 
of the world being divided into two camps. 
The party still considered itself a member 
of the Socialist camp of which the guiding 
force was the USSR. Kardelj declared: 

The action taken by the Information 
Bureau cannot change the fundamental 
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fact that our Socialist country belongs to 


the Socialist camp at whose head is the 


Soviet Union. 
Only the failure of their efforts to re- 
establish amicable relations with the 


USSR caused the Yugoslavs, a few months | 
later, to turn toward the West, and to} 


work out a new foreign policy. 


Independent State, 1949-59 


Yugoslavia became more and more re- | 
moved from the Socialist camp. No repre- > 


sentatives were invited to the January 
1949 meeting in Moscow which created a 


Council for Mutual Economic Assistance > 
Poland, fF 


between the USSR, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Romania, and Czechoslovakia. 


To limit the effects of the economic 
blockade the USSR was organizing against 
her, Yugoslavia decided to appeal to the 
West for aid. Trade agreements with 
Great Britain and the United States were 
signed in February 1949. This marked the 
beginning of a total rupture with the 
Soviet Union. Economic relations almost 
ceased entirely. The political campaign 
against the Yugoslav leaders grew out of 
all proportions, and reached its peak with 
the Rajk trial which was organized in 
September 1949 in Budapest to demon- 
strate that the Yugoslav leaders were 
agents of American imperialism. In the 
days that followed that trial, all treaties 
between the People’s Democracies and 
Yugoslavia were renounced. In November 
1949 a new resolution on the part of the 
Information Bureau irrevocably  con- 
demned the “Tito gang, this lot of spies 
and paid assassins,” and called on all Com- 
munist Parties in the world to fight against 
the Yugoslav leaders. 

Faced with these attacks, the Yugoslav 
Communists began to think that they had 
been mistaken about the Soviet Union. 
The party and the state from which they 
had derived their inspiration now seemed 
to be but the result of a monstrous devia- 
tion from Marxism-Leninism. Consequent- 
ly, they rejected the Soviet thesis on world 
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division into two camps and on the re- 
quirement for unity of the Socialist coun- 
tries, and proceeded to form their own 
concept of what international relations 
should be. 


In the past 10 years, foreign policy of 
Yugoslavia has undergone a number of 
changes due, in particular, to the evolu- 
tion of Soviet policies against her. How- 
ever, these changes occurred within the 
framework of policies, the fundamental 
principles of which had been established 
in the fifties and which had never since 
been rejected. 


Principles of Yugoslav Foreign Policy 

The Yugoslav conception of the world 
political situation is profoundly different 
from that of the Soviets. Since 1917 the 
Soviets have held that the division of the 
world into “Capitalist” and “Socialist” 
states is a basic fact that must guide their 
conduct. They feel that the existence of a 
capitalistic world is a permanent menace 
to the Socialist states. Therefore, the 
Socialist states must be united in their 
actions and constantly ready to defend 
themselves against ideological, political, 
and military attacks from the capitalistic 
part of the world. All internal difficulties 
are the confirmation of the existence of 
such threats. 


In 1950 the Yugoslavs substituted an 
evolutionary concept of society for this 
Soviet viewpoint. “Socialism today is no 
longer the cause of some isolated nation 
and it is impossible to determine its limi- 
tations,” Kardelj declared at the 6th 
Congress of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party in 1952. 

To the Yugoslavs this socialization of 
economic life is an objective process, an 
economic and social necessity that devel- 
ops in many forms. Contrary to the 
Soviets, the Yugoslavs feel that the inter- 
vention of the state in the economy of 
Capitalist countries intensifies the “prog- 
ress of socialization of capital.” In other 


countries this “socialization” takes on 
other forms, but it exists everywhere. 

This view led the Yugoslavs to contest 
the principle of world division into or- 
ganized military blocs. To their mind, the 
existence of these blocs is not due to 
differences in economic structures. It is 
due to the fact that during the wartime 
conferences at Tehran, Yalta, Moscow, 
and Berlin the great powers pursued a 
policy of world division and, in conse- 
quence, the imperialist policy of Stalin 
led the Western states to defend them- 
selves through military pacts. 

A Yugoslav objective is to achieve the 
dissolution of these military blocs. World- 
wide development of socialism, to which 
the Yugoslavs aspire, will not be assured 
by adherence to the “Socialist camp 
theory” or by submission to a single 
directing force. It will evolve through 
total political independence within the 
framework of the principle of the people’s 
right to self-determination. Condemnation 
of blocs of states and of the denial of the 
people’s right to decide for themselves 
constitutes the two permanent themes of 
Yugoslav foreign policy. 

In order to achieve this dissolving of 
military blocs, the Yugoslav leaders advo- 
cated a policy of “active” collaboration 
between all states. Beginning in 1951, 
Yugoslavia widened the net of trade 
agreements which she originally had con- 
cluded for the sole purpose of defending 
herself against the Soviet economic block- 
ade. Her internal political situation 
allowed her to benefit from a number of 
international loans which she was granted 
by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and by various 
European countries. Economic aid was 
furnished gratis by the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. According to 
1957 figures, Yugoslavia’s foreign debt 
represents five percent of her national 
revenue, and the tripartite aid which was 
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granted from 1951 to 1956 has reached 
701 million dollars. 

From 1954 on, Yugoslavia increased her 
foreign trade with the Eastern European 
countries, but trade with the Western 
countries remained greater. Trade with 
Europe represented three-quarters of 
Yugoslav exports and four-fifths of her 
imports. North America was the second 
largest import and export customer. Trade 
relations with Asia and Africa remained 
relatively modest, but the political rela- 
tions with these countries assumed in- 
creasing importance. The Yugoslav foreign 
policy is inspired by the same _ prin- 
ciples as those of the Afro-Asiatic coun- 
tries. Hence it is not surprising that Yugo- 
slavia entertains excellent relations with 
these countries, particularly with India 
and Egypt. Frequent contacts between 
Tito, Nehru, Nasser, and others have 
contributed to the development of a collab- 
oration which manifests itself mainly in 
taking a common stand in the United 
Nations. 


At the 7th Congress of the Communist 
League in April 1958 Tito declared: 

The foreign policy of Yugoslavia is 
based on the principles of active coexist- 
ence between peoples and states, whatever 
their social regime may be; on noninter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other 
countries; on the settlement of interna- 
tional problems by peaceful agreements; 
on the rejection of the use of force as a 
means to achieve national objectives; on 
the equality of rights of the small and 
intermediate powers in all fields of collab- 
oration; on disarmament, and particularly 
on the banning of the use of nuclear weap- 
ons of destruction and experiments with 
atomic and hydrogen bombs; on the liqui- 
dation of colonialism and the recognition 
of the right to self-determination of all 
people; on economic aid for underdevel- 
oped countries without conditions being 
attached thereto which would infringe on 
their independence or the integrity of the 
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countries in need of such assistance; and 
on the universality of the United Na- 
tions. . 


The United Nations is the only inter- 
national organization the Yugoslavs sup- 
port. Even while threatened by the Soviet 
Union, Yugoslavia did not want to join 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) or the Atlantic 
Pact. Nor did she ever wish to adhere to 
the Warsaw Pact which Tito criticized 
from the beginning. 


Yugoslavia and Defense of the West 


At the 6th Congress of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party Kardelj said: 

We must avoid all direct engagement 
in presently existing regional pacts as long 
as possible. Nevertheless, it is self-evident 
that we cannot persist in this attitude if 
the world situation should deteriorate fur- 
ther and if the danger to our independence 
should become serious. 


After having accepted three loans 
amounting to 55 million dollars in 1949-50 
from the American Export-Import Bank, 
Yugoslavia accepted military assistance 
from the United States in November 1951. 
ln 1950 Yugoslavia reestablished normal 
diplomatic relations with Greece; in 1951 
she concluded a commercial exchange 
and payment agreement with Greece; and 
in February 1953 she signed a treaty of 
alliance in Ankara with Greece and Tur- 
key which paved the way for military 
collaboration. Kardelj justified these 
accords in his speech at the 7th Congress 
of the Yugoslav Communist Party. He 
explained: 

Our reluctance toward regional pacts 
does not mean that we must not take 
advantage of all opportunities offered to 
us through international relations to con- 
solidate our independence and to safe- 
guard our borders. ...A military collab- 
oration is possible with those countries 
who, in their own interest, are favorable 
toward Yugoslavia’s independence, and 
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who are ready to help her reinforce her 
defensive forces. 


But Yugoslavia could not accept this 
military collaboration unless she could re- 
tain her absolute independence in her 
foreign as well as internal policies and 
unless this military cooperation was ab- 
solutely necessary. Yugoslavia was willing 
to cooperate militarily with the Western 
states, not because she felt that she had 
interests in common with them but because 
Western aid could be useful to her own 
defense. Once this threat was removed 
there was no longer any reason for these 
military agreements, and Yugoslavia 
abandoned her policy of military collab- 
oration. 


Yugoslavia paved the way for her mili- 
tary cooperation with the West during the 
period 1950-53. During this time she saw 
her immediate neighbors experience many 
border incidents and pressure of all kinds. 
Stalin’s death in 1953 was followed by the 
progressive reestablishment of diplomatic 
relations, trade, and political relations 
with the USSR and the People’s Democ- 
racies. In September 1957 Yugoslavia 
put an end to American military aid. 

In April 1958, at the 7th Congress of 
the Communist League of Yugoslavia, 
Tito declared: 


Our relations with Greece and Turkey 
continue to evolve toward peaceful cooper- 
ation. For the same reasons that caused 
us to renounce military aid, we feel it 
necessary that the military aspect of the 
Balkan agreement be of secondary impor- 
tance and that it give way before an in- 
creased economic, cultural, and political 
collaboration in the fight for peace. 

Thus military collaboration with the 


West ceased with the disappearance of 
the Soviet threat to Yugoslavia. 


Yugoslavia and “Socialist Camp” 
In June 1953, in accordance with her 
new policy of “easing international ten- 
sion,” the USSR proposed the reestablish- 


ment of normal diplomatic relations with 
Yugoslavia. The latter accepted and, in 
the course of 1953-54, border incidents, 
the economic blockade, and the anti-Tito 
campaign came to an end. 


In 1955 the Soviet attitude toward Yugo- 
slavia underwent a spectacular change. 
The Soviet leaders, who had accused the 
Yugoslav chiefs of being lackeys of Ameri- 
can imperialism, now publicly recognized 
them as being leaders of a Socialist state 
and independent of the “imperialist camp.” 
The Soviet leaders consented to the Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations being based on total 
independence of Yugoslavia and pledged 
nonintervention in her internal affairs. 

In 1956-57 the Yugoslav leaders felt 
justified in the hope of arriving at a more 
complete understanding with the USSR 
in view of the latter’s change of policy. 
In February 1956 the 20th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
dwelt at length on the thesis of the many 
possible roads to achieve socialism. In 
March of 1956 Rajk, whose trial had been 
aimed against Yugoslavia, was rehabili- 
tated. In April the Information Bureau 
of the Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
which had condemned Yugoslavia in 
1948-49 and which Yugoslavia accused of 
being an obstacle to the free development 
of socialism, was dissolved. Tito could 
now go to Moscow to continue the dis- 
cussions that had begun the preceding 
year. 


The meeting in Moscow in June 1956 
further developed the economic and politi- 
cal relations that had been reestablished 
in Belgrade. But events in Hungary caused 
the Soviet-Yugoslav divergencies to flare 
up again. The Soviet leaders had admitted 
that there were many possible roads to 
socialism, but they did not go so far as to 
resign the position of leadership in the 
Socialist camp. In contrast to this, the di- 
versities of roads to socialism precluded 
all direction by a “single central point” 
as far as the Yugoslavs were concerned, 
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and they asked that the USSR base her 
relations with all the “People’s Democ- 
racies” on the principles of total inde- 
pendence and nonintervention in internal 
affairs as proclaimed in the declaration 
of Belgrade and Moscow. The Yugoslavs 
disapproved of—or more precisely re- 
gretted—Soviet intervention in Hungary, 
they supported Imre Nagy and protested 
against his execution. 


When the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union ex- 
cluded Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov 
in June 1957, and when a certain number 
of leaders of the Stalin era were removed 
from office, Tito began to feel hopeful 
again. In August 1957 he met Khrushchev 
in Bucharest. At the end of this meeting 
a joint announcement declared an “agree- 
ment on the principal problems of the 
contemporary international situation” and, 
in order to show her good will, Yugoslavia 
agreed to recognize the German Demo- 
cratic Republic—which resulted in the 
rupture of diplomatic relations with the 
Bonn government—and participation in 
the preparations for the Conference of 
the Communist Parties of the Socialist 
countries which was to take place in Mos- 
cow in November. But fundamental 
differences persisted. 

The Moscow conference reaffirmed the 
Soviet thesis on world division and the 
necessity of a union of the Socialist states 
in one “Socialist camp” with the Soviet 
Union at the helm. The Yugoslavs did not 
sign this Declaration of the Communist 
Parties of the Socialist States, and thus 
refused to rejoin the “Socialist camp.” 

In April 1958 the adoption of the pro- 
gram of the Communist League of Yugo- 
slavia by its 7th Congress provoked 
Soviet criticism against Yugoslav “re- 
visionism.” The Yugoslavs once more 
affirmed their conception of the evolu- 
tionary development of socialism, and 
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their condemnation of the “blocs of states.” 
The Soviets could not condone the per- 
sistence of such a thesis, since it threatened 
the purity of Marxism-Leninism, as well 
as the unity of the “Socialist camp.” Hence 
they launched a new political campaign 
against Yugoslavia. Unlike the campaign 
of 1949 and 1953, it did not result in a 
total breakoff of relations. The Soviets 
refused to grant Yugoslavia the credits 
that had been promised in 1956-57 and 
they severely criticized the Yugoslav 
“anti-Leninist” thesis; however, collab- 
oration remained possible and was effec- 
tive. 

Yugoslavia, of course, wanted the 
USSR to accept her conceptions of inde- 
pendence and nonintervention in internal 
affairs in the relations between Socialist 
states, but she wanted primarily to be on 
good terms with the Soviet Union since 
she did not care for a repetition of the 
situation of the fifties. For this reason, 
she avoided public opposition to the USSR, 
particularly in the United Nations, and 
was ready to respond to any proposition 
that would bring about an improvement 
of relations. How was this going to react 
on her relations with the West? 

Tito, writing in Foreign Affairs in Sep- 
tember 1957, stated: 

Every move on our part toward an 
improvement of our relations with the 
Soviet Union and the other People’s De- 
mocracies is usually greeted by the West 
with much suspicion and all kinds of 
speculations. ... Some even go so far as 
to exploit the situation for material gains 
by affirming that Yugoslavia is lost to the 
West. I do not know what these conelu- 
sions are derived from in view of the fact 
that we have never encouraged any hope to 
anyone that we would adhere either to the 
Western bloc or any other bloc. This would 
be contrary to the principles of our for- 
eign policy. 
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NARVIK. By Captain Donald Macintyre. 
224 Pages. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New 
York. $3.95. 


By Mas RosBert C. BurGEss, Arty 


The British campaign in Norway in 
early 1940 was the first major operation 
which employed combined land, sea, and 
air forces. As might be expected, this 
forerunner of the later massive joint ac- 
tions of World War II did not present the 
picture of smoothly coordinated planning 
and execution of its successors. In fact, 
this short campaign contains what seem, 
under the uncompromising glare of hind- 
sight, to be almost unbelievable violations 
of sound command and staff procedures. 


Some of these shortcomings described 
in this highly readable account are an 
apparent unwillingness on the part of 
the Admiralty officials ashore to let the 
commanders on the scene fight their own 
battles, an inadequate command organi- 
zation, and a failure to appreciate the 
significance of available intelligence. In 
addition, the campaign demonstrated 
clearly the need for an effective defense 
against the German dive bomber. 

Woven throughout the vivid descrip- 
tions of naval, land, and air battles are 
stirring stories of individual acts of gal- 
lantry. 

The Duke of Edinburgh cogently sums 
up the case for works like Narvik in a 
quote preceding the preface: “We should 
learn our lesson from what went wrong 
at the beginning of the last war, and not 
from what went right at the end of it.” 


TOBRUK. The Story of a Siege. By 
Anthony Heckstall-Smith. 248 Pages. W. 
W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York. $3.95. 

By Mas HowarpD H. BRAUNSTEIN, Armor 


“One of the longest, most dramatic 
sieges in modern history—a story of hero- 
ism clouded by charges of disgrace, an 
army that surrendered to Rommel in 24 
hours and men who fought to the death,” 
thus is characterized the battle for To- 
bruk. 

The author, a naval liaison officer sta- 
tioned in Tobruk during the entire surg- 
ing campaign, portrays in a unique and 
dramatic view Great Britain’s efforts to 
hold this strategically important bastion 
in Libya. 

The opening chapters describe the pre- 
lude and initial capture of Tobruk by the 
British forces, coupled with the German 
and Italian viewpoints. 

With the words, “It was the spirit of 
the men of Tobruk which defeated Rom- 
mel,” the author with documented ac- 
counts, writes in a fascinating manner 
not only of the daily routine of individual 
soldiers combating fatigue, wearisomeness, 
and superbly organized enemy forces, but 
of the campaign as a whole, with its stra- 
tegic and logistical involvements. 

Whether a casual reader, or a student 

of military history, Tobruk is a book well- 
worth reading. 
CONFORMITY UNDER COMMUNISM. 
A Study of Indoctrination Techniques. By 
Edward Taborsky. 38 Pages. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C. $1.00. 
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GENERAL JOHN GLOVER AND HIS 
MARBLEHEAD MARINERS. By George 
Athan Billias. 243 Pages. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. $5.50. 

By CoL HAROLD E. Beaty, CE 


On a cold Christmas night in 1776, a 
military force led by George Washington 
crossed the ice-strewn Delaware River and 
launched a surprise and highly successful 
attack against the Hessians at Trenton, 
New Jersey. This action helped turn the 
tide in the Revolutionary War for inde- 
pendence. 

After the battle of Long Island in Au- 
gust, four months earlier, 9,000 patriots 
were evacuated from a difficult situation 
by a surprise retreat across the East River 
under cover of darkness in one night. 
Responsible for these two notable small- 
scale amphibious operations was Briga- 
dier General (then Colonel) John Glover 
and his regiment of fishermen from Mar- 
blehead, Massachusetts. 


The author has presented in this book a 
splendid biography of a military unit as 
well as that of a man. Glover’s regiment 
in 1775-76 was one of the most colorful 
and effective outfits in the American Army 
at that time. Being composed chiefly of 
Marblehead mariners, this soldier-sailor 
regiment could, with equal ease, tread a 
ship’s deck or march into battle. 

Brought to light are many aspects of 
the American War for Independence which 
are unknown to the average reader. By 
following the life of General Glover, Mr. 
Billias portrays the life and time of the 
colonists before, during, and after this 
conflict with the British. He has done a 
commendable job in the development of 
this narrative. 

Readers of all ages and interests will 
find this book easy to read and fascinating. 
It is recommended for its authority, in- 
terest, and readability, and particularly 
for those who have an interest in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 
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THE U.S. VERSUS THE U.S.S.R. Ideol- 
ogies in Conflict. By Robert A. Feary. 48 
Pages. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D. C. $1.00. 


THE CITY THAT WOULD NOT DIE. The 
Bombing of London, May 10-11, 1941. By 
Richard Collier. 280 Pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., New York. $4.50. 


This is a story of one bombing raid on 
London during May 1941. The raid had 
been ordered personally by Hitler as a 
reprisal for Royal Air Force attacks on 
Berlin. It was designed to be an all-out 
attempt to bring the British capital to its 
knees. 

The author has woven an absorbing tale 
of this massive German effort. He inter- 
viewed 596 people, including 470 eyewit- 
nesses, to obtain the exhaustive collection 
of information upon which he has based 
this complete and highly readable account 
of the attack. 

There are synopses of the midnight tea 
party in Obersalzberg at which Hitler and 
his aides planned the raid, subsequent 
Luftwaffe preparations at German bomber 
fields in France, RAF fighter attempts to 
repel the attack, and vivid coverage of 
actions at various critical points in London 
during the raid itself. Even included is 
a brief discussion of the defection of Ru- 
dolf Hess which also occurred during this 
fateful May night. 

Although Mr. Collier draws some rather 
sweeping conclusions concerning the ef- 
fects of this raid on British affairs (“May 
10 marked a subtle turning point in Brit- 
ain’s drift toward a classless society”), 
the book is primarily a stirring tribute to 
the London populace and its ability to 
carry on. 

Readers interested in present-day civil 
defense activities, as well as those looking 
for a thoroughly done and gripping story 
of a city at war, will find time spent with 
this book well worthwhile. 
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PRESIDENTIAL POWER. The Politics of 
Leadership. By Richard E. Neustadt. 224 
Pages. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. $5.95. 


By Mas EpDWIN J. MCCARREN, Armor 


This book deals with the power of the 
Presidential office and is a comprehen- 
sive study of the ability of the incumbent 
personally to influence events. 

In analyzing the power of Presidents, 
Dr. Neustadt discusses three cases in de- 
tail—the dismissal of MacArthur, the 
seizure of the steel mills, and the use of 
federal troops at Little Rock. These cases 
are discussed in terms of the President’s 
power to persuade, the effect of his pro- 
fessional reputation, and the impact of 
these cases on the public prestige of the 
President. 

The book is concluded with a compari- 
son of the manner in which Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, and Eisenhower used the White 
House staff and a discussion of the effects 
of their respective backgrounds and per- 
sonalities on White House operations. 

This volume will provide the military 
man with an insight into some of the “be- 
hind the scenes” considerations which the 
amateur analyst would not consider likely 
to affect the military. 

It is fundamental for all thinking Amer- 
icans who are interested in the intricacies 
of the office of the President. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MALAYA. By Briga- 
dier D. K. Palit. 118 Pages. The English 
Book Store, New Delhi, India. 


This detailed account of the little-pub- 
licized campaign by British Commonwealth 
forces in defense of Malaya against the 
Japanese in World War II is replete with 
dates, order of battle, and names of com- 
manders and senior staff officers. The book 
provides a comprehensive record of the 
operations which culminated with the fall 
of Singapore on 15 February 1942. 


WATERLOO. By John Naylor. 208 Pages. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $4.50. 


By MAJ QUINTUS C. ATKINSON, Armor 


The reader who feels that everything 
that could be written about Waterloo has 
already been put down for posterity should 
read this book. Mr. Naylor admits no 
original research, but his approach to this 
battle is both original and refreshing. 
Realizing that wars are fought by men, 
the author has concentrated heavily on the 
men of both sides and has made excellent 
use of many eyewitness accounts. 

Two chapters of the book cover the men 
and weapons of this era and show the 
impact of these factors upon the respec- 
tive tactics of the English and French 
Armies. Of interest is the brief account 
of the employment—however reluctantly 
—by Wellington of Whinyates’ rocket 
troop using the recently developed Con- 
greve rocket which had the unfortunate 
habit of turning back upon the rocketeers. 

Wellington exploited the use of horse 
artillery so successfully in the face of the 
numerically superior but less mobile 
French artillery that the French estab- 
lished a commission a few years later to 
study the English use of this relatively 
new arm that they had inspired in the 
years prior to Waterloo. 

In the author’s opinion, the allied vic- 
tory was due to the tactics of the 
small, well-disciplined, professional Eng- 
lish Army, tested and proved in the Penin- 
sula campaign under Wellington, and to 
the unwillingness of Napoleon to recognize 
that brute force, élan, and the desire for 
glory were no substitute for accurate fire 
and maneuver. In earlier campaigns 
against Continental Armies, the French 
shock tactics had served Napoleon well, 
but were no solution for the steadfast 
English line of infantry. 

One of the British Battle series, this 
book is an excellent addition to any mili- 
tary library. 
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AIR TECHNICAL DICTIONARY. Ger- 
man-English. Edited by H. L. Darcy in 
collaboration with Professor Dr. H. Koppe. 
312 Pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 
New York. $10.00. 


Here is a compact and comprehensive 
desk reference dictionary covering the 
technical terms used in aeronautical en- 
gineering, related sciences, and technical 
fields. It will be useful to the military 
student or writer working from German 
language documents. 


STRATEGIC PLANNING FOR COALI- 
TION WARFARE: 1943-1944. United States 
Army in World War II. By Dr. Maurice 
Matloff. 640 Pages. Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, US Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. $5.00. 


Dr. Matloff’s work—the 45th in the 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN WorRLD War II 
series—is a tribute to the courage, skill, 
and perseverance of the late General of 
the Army George Catlett Marshall. In 
large measure it tells the US Chief of 
Staff’s story during the critical midwar 
years when Allied strategy took its final 
shape and military victory was assured. 
His frustrations and triumphs as he cham- 
pioned the cause of concentration of forces 
for the invasion of France in 1944 form 
the nucleus of the narrative. 


Beginning with the Casablanca Confer- 
ence in January 1943, the author follows 
the efforts of General Marshall and his 
chief aides to secure adoption of the Amer- 
ican concept for quick and decisive defeat 
of Germany—the big blow across the Eng- 
lish Channel. 


The interaction of power and personal- 
ity emerges clearly in this new work as 
the plans of General Marshall and his 
Army strategic planners are considered 
by Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, Chiang 
Kai-shek, and other wartime leaders. 


The book reaches its climax with a de- 
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tailed account of the American and Brit- 
ish meeting with Chiang at Cairo and 
Stalin at Tehran in November 1943, and 
acceptance of the strategic plan for the 
cross-Channel invasion of Europe. 


MARXIST-LENINIST CHINA: Military 
and Social Doctrine. By James Emmett 
Garvey, Ph. D. 447 Pages. Exposition Press, 
Inc., New York. $6.00. 


By Cou Davin S. DILLARD, Inf 


This is a scholarly treatment, well- 
documented, of the social and military 
doctrine of Communist China. Dr. Garvey’s 
major premise is that the military doctrine 
of Communist China is understandable 
only in terms of military operations in a 
Marxist-Leninist system. Accordingly, the 
first part of his book gives the reader a 
short but effective course on the concepts 
of Marxist-Leninist systems as well as 
military concepts and doctrine of Marxism- 
Leninism. 


He then analyzes Communist Chinese 
military doctrine, as evidenced by obser- 
vations and writings covering the period 
of the early thirties through the Korean 
War; analyzes the major military papers 
of Mao Tse-tung; considers a number of 
likely sources of influence on the develop- 
ing Marxism-Leninism of Chinese practice; 
summarizes Communist Chinese military 
doctrine; and reaches major conclusions 
therefrom. 


This book is highly educational for any 
student of China, not only in its treatment 
of Marxism-Leninism generally, but also 
in its emphasis of Chinese Marxist-Len- 
inist orthodoxy. Military students, in par- 
ticular, should give Dr. Garvey’s book the 
most careful study and thought, for his 
final conclusion that “it is not unlikely 
that the (Communist) Chinese military 
force developing over the next 10 to 20 
years will be the most formidable force 
on earth” is far from a mere academic 
speculation. 








